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Vol. XXIII. NEW YORK, 
FREAK JOURNALISM. 
By Frank A. Munsey. 

I have no faith in freak journalism. 
It suggests a disordered, impracticable, 
irrational mind. The people don’t 
want it, and won’t have it. It belongs 
to the “long felt want” class—where 
the “want” is felt only in the mind of 
the publisher. Too much good, sound 
common sense can not be put into jour- 
nalism. Freakishness will go better 
in other things than in journalism. A 
man dves not so much mind if the 
grocer puts up his pound of coffee in a 
square or an oblong package, but he 
does mind a good deal about having a 
knock-kneed, wall-eyed, grotesque, in- 
ane newspaper. 

I can not speak intelligently of the 
journalism of Canada. I have not had 
the time nor the opportunity to study 
it. But of our own journalism, on the 
other side of the border, I can speak 
from pretty deep convictions. I should 
not wish to be regarded as a dreamer, 
a dyspeptic, or a mugwump, when I say 
that, the journalism of to-day lacks se- 
riousness. It has become to a great 
extent purely a commercial proposition 
—business journalism. And on these 
lines competition has been so fierce 
that every conceivable method has been 
resorted to for circulation building. In- 
dividuality has counted for nothing. 
The counting-rroom has dominated 
everything. The policy of the paper 
has given way to it. The editor 
has been subservient to it. Everything 
for the columns of the paper, news and 
editorials alike, has been weighed and 
measured by the counting-room scales. 

That making money should be the 
first principle of doing business may 
well hold good in journalism as in other 
things, and yet journalism can hardly be 
put onthe same plane. There is a re- 
sponsibility on the editor from which 
the manufacturer is free. A plow, a 
steam pump or a locomotive does not 
mold public opinion—brings no influ- 
ence to bear upon the trend of popular 
thought. It sets no standard of taste, 
preaches no phase of ethics; but not 
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so with the newspaper. However 
much he may wish to do so, the editor 
can not free himself from exerting an 
influence upon the minds of the people. 
His columns are accepted by thousands 
as their guide and oracle. 
Counting-room journalism was not 
known to William Cullen Bryant, 
Henry J. Raymond, Sam Bowles or 
Horace Greeley. Greeley, in particu- 
lar, did not know that he had a count- 
ing-room. He gave no thought to 
that side of journalism. He studied 
the people; he studied principles, and, 
according to the light he had, he aimed, 
through his journal, to lead his fellow- 
men to a higher and better plane of life. 
He was always serious, always honest. 
He never weighed in the balance a bit of 
news, or an editorial, or a suggestion, 
to see whether it meant the loss or the 
gain of asubscriber. With him it was 
a question of what was right, of what 
made strong, honest journalism. 
Where are the Greeleys to-day? 
Where are the Bowleses and the Ray- 
monds and the Bryants to-day? The 
personality in journalism—the man 
whose individual personality stood out 
for his newspaper—the bold, fearless, 
actual personality of flesh and blood, 
of courage and principle—practically 
disappeared with the passing of these 
men. Dana was the last of national 
stature, the last of the old school, 
whose work was characterized by ripe 
scholarship and whose policy was inde- 
pendent of all counting-room influences. 
I think it safe to say that the elder 
Bennett was the founder of counting- 
room journalism—I do not mean 
counting-room journalism in its latest 
and most extreme form; but with him 
began the theory, in America, at least, 
of business journalism. To Pulitzer 
belongs the credit of developing count- 
ing-room journalism as we know it 
now. It can hardly be supposed that 
the elder Bennett’s mind reached out 
to the “yellow” journalism of to-day. 
Measured from the commercial stand- 
point, and from the standpoint of a 
great newspaper in the news sense, 
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James Gordon Bennett, Sr., had the 
finest newspaper instinct of any man of 
his day, and perhaps of any man either 
before or since his day, in America. 

But Pulitzer, as a business journalist 
pure and simple, as an exponent of 
counting-room journalism in its per- 
fection, is the greatest genius in the 
history of newspaper men on this side 
of the Atlantic, if not in the entire 
world. There are a few leaders and a 
world of imitators; success is always 
imitated. Pulitzer’s remarkable finan- 
cial success was the beginning of a new 
era in our journalism. It is a kind of 
journalism that will no: iast. It will 
not last, because it is not serious. It 
is hysterical, sensational, untrue. It 
will not last, because the people know 
it is not true; and only sincerity, and 
the reflection of life as it is, can last in 
journalism as in anything else. With 
the passing of the new journalism we 
shall have a better journalism than we 
would have had if there had been no 
new journalism. The new journalism, 
grotesque and absurd as it sometimes 
is, is better than stagnant, stupid jour- 
nalism. In the one there is growth; in 
the other there is no growth—nothing 
but sluggishness and decay. 

I am not at all disposed to believe 
that the journalism of the world is 
going to the “demnition bowwows.” 
“Yellow” journalism has gone about 
as far as it can go. There are few 
sensations that it has not worked up. 
It can not well be made more bulky; it 
can not, without enlarging its pages, in- 
crease the size of its scare heads, and 
it can not make its illustrations more 
horror stirring. If, however, the people 
have not had enough of it they will 
continue to demand it. When they 
have had enough they will take the mat- 
ter into their own hands and regulate 
it as they regulate everything else. I 
am a firm believer in the serious, sober 
sense of the people. “ Bluffs” go for 
a little while, and they sometimes go 
more easily, more quickly, than serious, 
sound common sense; but serious, 
sound common sense is in at the finish, 
and “bluffs” never. 

If I interpret the feeling of the peo- 
ple at all accurately there is to-day a 
strong, certain demand for a better 
class of journalism—a journalism that 
shall be serious, honest, straightfor- 
ward, concrete—a journalism with a 
Greeley at the head of it. 

I don’t quite know when the custom 
of elaborating news began, but it has 





been carried to such a point that a 
trivial item can easily be padded out 
to a three column sensation with heart- 
rending scare head. The fact itself— 
and the fact is what the reader wants— 
is lost, and the whole thing becomes 
garbled, inaccurate, dishonest. 

It seems to me that, beyond every 
thing else, beyond every other consid- 
eration, news should be strictly accu- 
rate and should be told in the briefest 
possible space. I donot mean so brief 
as to give a mere outline, an imperfect 
idea, but with just words enough to 
present a faithful picture in a graceful 
and pleasing way. 

One of the worst menaces to true 
journalism, it seems to me, is the sys- 
tem of paying reporters on space. It 
can mean nothing else but prolixity, 
elaboration and padding. No busy 
man can read a great metropolitan 
paper in a day; no one could read a 
Sunday paper in a week. 

SYMPATHETIC. 

Mr. Brown—Terrible tragedy at a bargain 
counter. A woman who had secured the last 
five yards of cheap silk was shot by another 
woman who had been waiting from midnight 
without having a chance to get any. 

rs. Brown—Poor thing! Surely, they 
won’t do anything to her, will they, John ?— 


Harlem Life. 
+e 


NO LAUNDRY BILLS! 








PERSPIRATION PROOF 
Linen Collars and Cuffs 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

A Brand New Linen Collar All the Time. 
Lasts Long, Easily Cleaned. Always Stylish, 
Collars 25c ench. Cuffs 50c. per pair. 
Seut postpaid to any address. 

Draw » diagram, or send pattern of the size and 
style desired Satisfaction gunranteed. 
Commonwealth Collar Co., 
564 Washington Street, + Boston, Mass. 





A CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS’ 
INK writes : 

The lack of what at first sight may appear to 
be minor details often spoils an otherwise good 
advertisement. If the advertisement I inclose 
had contained an explanation of why the col- 
lars (linen ones, too) are perspiration-proof, 
how they are cleaned, My what advantage 
arises from wearing them, it would have been 
a good announcement. As it is, it has left me 
in a decidedly skeptical mood. 
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The Little Schoolmaster 
in the Art of Advertising, 
to celebrate the Tenth 
Anniversary of his birth, 
will issue a 


JUBILE 
NUMBER 


on the 6th day of July. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR THE JUBILEE NUMBER ABOVE ANNOUNCED: 


Classified Advertisements (no display), 25 cents a line. 
Displayed Advertisements, 50c. a line, or $100 a page. 
Special Positions, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 
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6 
WAR PICTURES FOR ADVER- 
TISING PURPOSES. 


The wide use of large pictures of 
the Maine and similar subjects for ad- 
vertising purposes having attracted the 
attention of the Little Schoolmaster, 
he hied himself to the establishment 
of M. F. Tobin, at 299 Broadway, 
New York, who makes most of them, 
determined to extract from said Tobin 
a mass of information on the subject. 
Mr. Tobin himself had “gone to the 
front,” but the manager of his estab- 
lishment, Mr. F. Segemann, volun- 
teered his willingness to be questioned. 
Asked about the popular demand for 
the war pictures, Mr. Segemann said : 

“Up to the present we have sold al- 
most two million copies of the picture 
of the battleship Maine, and stil] the 
orders come. They are scattered all 





FAMOUS JIM HICKEY PICTURE. 


over the country, and, like most of our 
goods, are used chiefly for window ad- 
vertising. Almost every conceivable 
class of business uses the pictures— 
butchers, bakers, shoemakers, grocers, 
dry goods houses, saloons—every kind 
of a store. We have large sales, of 
course, in the big cities. In each of 
the very populous centers one of the 
wholesale houses or a department 
store represents us. When we get 
out a new picture we send to each of 
these a printed description, sample and 
wholesale price. This is done while 
we are printing the first edition. We 
receive letters and telegrams ordering 
certain quantities, and we are thus en- 
abled to guess approximately how large 
a number we shall need. We print, 
free of charge, any advertisement re- 
quired on the bottom of a picture if 
1,000 or more are ordered. These 
pictures are used by storekeepers in a 
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variety of ways. Some merely buy a 
few from a wholesaler and exhibit 
them in their windows; others buy a 
quantity to sell at ‘retail and make.a 
handsome profit; others, again, give 
the pictures as premiums to customers 
buying a certain quantity of goods. 

“We have various pictures of the 
Maine. The most popular is a trans- 
parency, showing the ship riding at 
anchor in Havana harbor, then, when 
held in front of a bright light, showing 
the vessel as it was being blown up. 

“Since we put out the picture of 
the Battle of Manila Bay, which we 
also have in a transparency, there has 
been an enormous demand for them. 
So also with the portraits of Dewey, 
Sampson, Schley, Miles, Merritt and 
Fitzhugh Lee. I tell you it keeps our 
artist, Mr. F. Fetherston, our engravers, 
printers and shippers busy almost night 
and day trying to fill orders. 

“That picture of Jim Hickey, the 
man who fired the shot from the 
Olympia that went clean through and 
blew up the Spanish ship Reina Chris- 
tina, has jumped into speedy popular- 
ity. We have either sold or have 
orders for nearly two million copies. 

“We do business on such a large 
scale that we can afford to sell these 
art goods at a remarkably low rate. 
These colored transparencies, for in- 
stance, that are easily worth half a dol- 
lar each, only cost the trade about ten 
cents. Any firm that buys in bulk 
from us can have a lasting and cheap 
form of advertisement, for the pictures 
are neat and attractive and tre sub- 
jects guarantee their preservation. 
With an ad at the bottom almost 
permanent publicity is guaranteed.” 

And then the Little Schoolmaster 
came away, carrying samples of the 
pictures, all of which were beautiful 
enough to frame. 





MANY CROSS IN “LL” CARS. 


Thousands took advantage of the service of 
the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad over the 
Brookl Bridge yesterday. I. D. Barton, 
general superintendent of the Brooklyn Ele- 
vated Railroad, said the experiment was a suc- 
cess. The trains run every ten minutes from 
five o’clock in the morning until midnight.— 
New York Herald, June 20, 1898. 

Geo. Kissam & Co. control the ad- 
vertising on this road, and the large 
cards (16x24) give the only real dis- 
play on the Bridge, so the firm says. 

+o 
THE RAISON D’ETRE. 

Illustrate for the sake of illustrating that 

which is to be illustrated.—Binner. 
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The Illustrated Magazine which 
forms a part of every Sunday edition 
of THE NEw York TIMEs is a de- 
sirable medium for high-class adver- 
tisers. It consists of 16 handsomely 
illustrated pages. THE NEw York 
Times has a large circulation among 
the best homes of the metropolitan 
district, and the magazine is in 
special favor in these homes. 
Sample copies of the magazine and 
rates sent on application. 
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No Mean Distinction. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

To be rated first-class in one of the highest de- 
partments of human effort and enterprise is no 
mean distinction. I think Tat New York Times is 
now entitled to this honor, and it affords me pleas- 
ure to say so. . E. OVERTON. 

Amityville, N. Y., June 16, 1898, 








THE NEW YORK TIMES 


‘* All the News That’s Fit to Print.’’ 









THE DEALERS’ PLAINT. 

The following from the Ohio Merchant 
(Cleveland, O.) indicates that advertisers must 
often contend with difficulties that do not lie on 
the surface : 

A recent conversation with an agent for the 
N. K. Fairbank Co. revealed the fact that the 
grocers of Cleveland are compelled to sell 

Gold Dust” washing powder at and below 
cost. There is considerable food for thought 
in this statement. In view of the conditions 
which surround the sale of ‘‘Gold Dust,’ 
what is the proper course to pursue? Are you 
in business to sell goods for just what they cost 
you? Admitting that you can afford it, is it 
the true business policy? A large number of 

ocers here and elsewhere have thrown “‘ Gold 

Just ”’ out of stock because the manufacturers 
have made no effort to have the retail selling 
price kept up to a point that will pay the 
dealer a margin of profit. The N. kK Fair- 
bank Co. has always sold their goods and 
catered to department stores which so persist- 
ently demoralize prices and profits. Is it the 
right thing to do, therefore, in the face of these 
facts which are known from one end of the 
country to the other, to buy and sell the prod- 
ucts of a firm like this? Of course the per- 
sistent advertising of ‘Gold Dust ” will mean a 
demand for that article, but isn’t the dealer 
foolish to supply that demand when he can get 
no assistance from the manufacturer, and when 
he can get other washing powders, equally as 
good, which pay a good profit? The new soap 
powder—Liberty—just being introduced in this 
market, is put up in pound packages, retails 
for five cents and is the equal of any washing 
powder on earth. It pays a good profit and the 
manufacturers will use every effort to keep it 
out of the hands of those who cut the price. 
Think this over carefully and be guided by 
your cool, business judgment. 





THERE never was a time when advertising 
was so popular as it is now, nor was there ever 
a period when it returned greater results to 
those who place their wares in a proper light be- 
fore the public.—Delevan (/il.) Times-Press. 
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IN SUMMER. 
Methods of advertising have materially 
changed in the past few years. Ten years ago 
the summer season, beginning in June, saw a 


reduction in advertising space. The feeling 
was that it was the dull season of the year and 
ae would not buy, as they were about to 

gin the vacation season. Shrewd advertisers 
saw their advantage and advertised more liber- 
ally than had been their custom. Competition 
was sharp and there was a struggle for what 
little money was afloat. The idea has grown, 
and now the man who wants the buyers to 
come to him has to be as sharp in calling atten- 
tion to his wares as at any other season of the 
year. Given a good medium, the man who 
does not cut down his advertising space in sum- 
mer is the man who has the largest sales.—A - 
sonia (Ct.) Sentinel. 


— = 
BACK NUMBERS. 

The Chicago newspapers have agreed upon 
this scale ph me for back numbers: For 
papers one month old, 10 cents; three months 
old, 25 cents; six months old, 50 cents; one 
year old, $1, and a dollar is added for each 
additional year. Thus a copy for any day in 
April, 1890, would cost the purchaser $7, and 
in certain events it would be very cheap at that 
price. Back numbers are sometimes wanted as 
evidence in lawsuits. Many old papers are 
sold to gossip-loving women who seek accounts 
of divorce trials or divorce bills filed, in which 
charges of cruelty or moral turpitude are made, 
or stories of domestic scandal, particularly 
those in which the reputation of some woman 
is involved.—National Advertiser. 

——___—_<e2 —___ 
IN LONDON. 

Just think of it! The staid old London 
Times, the most conservative and aristocratic 
of newspapers, has gcne into the instalment 
plan book business! It offers its readers a re- 
print edition of the Encyclopzdia Britannica 
at reduced rates under the plan which has lon 
been in vogue in America. What next? Wi 
the 7imes be getting out red-eared war extras 
one of these days ?—Fourth Estate, 
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¢ San Francisco : 
é J. D. SPRECKELS, Proprietor. $ 
$ W. S. LEAKE, Manager. 

; tis ; 
é . é 
é Published Every Morning 
$ in the Year. $ 
$ a“ $ 
$ The recognized family paper. 

$ In perfect touch with the best 

° business elements of California. * 
- 
$ eeCirculationee : 
’ 4 é 
s Exceeds 30,000 = Daily. ; 
é ’ 
° . 
$ Correspondents of unquestioned ability. $ 
é Direct telegraphic communication with * 
¢ New York, Chicago and Washington. : 
« . aakidioasie 

; $ 
© For sample copies, rates and further information, address 

$ David Allen, $ 
$ Eastern Representative, - 488 World Building, New York. $ 
é CZ. Geo. Krogness, é 
$ Marquette Building, - Chicago. $ 
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Ad 

Of all the letters that I have re- 
ceived during the year that I have 
been conducting this department I 
think that one that has just come to 
hand is the worst. Under ordinary 
circumstances such a letter would 
quickly go into the waste-basket were 
it not for the fact that I believe there 
are a great many people who start out 
in advertising with the same belief 
that this person seems to have. Here 
is the letter: 

Newark, N., J. 

Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—I have been reading your de- 
partment in Printers’ Ink. I want to spend 
$50 in advertising something, I don’t care what. 
What I want is to get about $75 in return for 
$50 worth of advertising and then soak the $75 
into more advertising and collect, say $120, put 
that into advertising, and so on, until I get 
enough. Then I’ll stop. 

Now, what would you advise as a starter for 
the first $50? What would you advertise? 

Do not mention my name, Yours truly, 


In the first place if there was such 
a scheme as this, and it was an honest, 
legitimate scheme, not requiring any 
work further than investing the money, 
as our correspondent seems to think, J 
would be very foolish indeed to give 
the snap away. I would instead spend 
my time collecting all the $50 bills I 
possibly could get hold of, and soaking 
them in for myself. There would also 
be about ten or twenty million other 
people in the United States who would 
be falling over themselves to get hold 
of this scheme if I could suggest it. 
Circumstances may make such a 
scheme once in a lifetime, but it will 
only strike a man much like lightning, 
and not because he is looking for it. 

Iam afraid that there area good 
many people who have got the idea 
that advertising is purely a lottery, 
and, worst of all, some of them seem 
to think that it is a lottery in which 
there ought fo be no blanks. There 
are two sets of men who are largely 
responsible for this prevailing opinion 
among theignorant and inexperienced. 
One class is composed of unscrupulous 
advertising solicitors who are so anxiqus 
for immediate business that they do not 
care what representations they make 
providedthey gettheorder, Theother 


is a class of advertisement writers who 
have not had sufficient experience to 
know that advertising is not all glory 
and all profit, and who probably never 
invested any money of their own in ad- 
vertising, but think that the genius born 
in them enables them to dash off such 
excellent advertising matter that the 
public generally are absolutely unable 
to resist it. 

There never was a greater crime 
committed against legitimate advertis- 
ing than the attempt of these two 
classes to place advertising before a 
business man in the light of a gold 


-mine, where all he has got to do is to 


stoop down and pick up the nuggets 
from the ground and put them into his 
pockets. The men who are in the ad- 
vertising business for the real good of 
themselves and the business public, 
and who understand the real compli- 
cations of the advertising proposition, 
do everything they can to discourage 
such thoughts about advertising. Ad- 
vertising is a serious problem. The 
advertising of a business must be con- 
sidered just as thoroughly as the mer- 
chandise, the location or any other 
important part of the concern’s affairs. 
The man who invests his money in ad- 
vertising with the thought that he is 
buying aticket in a lottery in which he 
is likely to win a big prize without any 
further effort on his part, is just as big 
a fool as the man who buys the real 
lottery ticket, and he will draw just the 
same amount—a blank every time. 

The advertising solicitor or adver- 
tisement writer who is using his influ- 
ence to convince inexperienced busi- 
ness people that advertising is a lottery 
scheme, in which there are few if any 
blanks, is the man who is doing most 
harm in this business world, not only 
to himself and his future prospects, 
but to good advertising propositions in 
general, and to every one who is inter- 
ested in the placing, the writing or the 
securing of advertising of any kind. 

* 

Not only does the ordinary small 
store fail to make the best use of its 
show windows, but it quite frequently 
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fails to give the proper attention to the 
outside and the inside appearance of 
the store generally. If the man who 
caters to the retail trade is careless 
about the looks of his place of busi- 
ness he is likewise very apt to be care- 
less about the other important parts of 
his business. There was a day, per- 
haps, when a dingy, dark, carelessly- 
kept store could do successful business, 
but, as a rule, that day is past. The 
uninviting store is now the store that 
everybody shuns. It may be true about 
stores as it is about people, that we 
ought not to judge them by their ex- 
terior appearance, but, nevertheless, the 
world generally judges men and stores 
in this way. Cleanliness and neatness in 
a store is to-day one of the stepping- 
stones tosuccess. There isa difference 
between an untidy store and a plain 
store. A great many of the best busi- 
ness houses are plain and unassuming 
in appearance, but this does not pre- 
vent them from being attractive, tidy 
and inviting. The outside of your store 
may be very plain, yet you can keep it 
polished up and shining, so that people 
will know at once that you are wide- 
awake and enterprising, even though 
your place of business may not be as 
architecturally fine as some of your 
neighbors. “i 

A business man who conducts a 
large establishment was recently talk- 
ing to me about various points of 
management. Among other things 
that he tsaid was that he found his 
greatest difficulty in having things run 
smoothly. He complained that there 
were always so many points for mis- 
understanding and friction in every de- 
partment. He showed me a book that 
must have contained something like 
two hundred rules which, he said, he 
had tried to put in force in his store. 
Now, rules are a good thing, but the 
difficulty with some of us is that we 
have too many rules and pay too little 
attention to enforcing these rules. 
The lack of proper rules very often 
causes a good deal of disorder and 
neglect, but having so many that no 
person can possibly keep up with them 
is apt to cause just as much trouble. 
A great number of rules are not only 
a burden to the memory, but are pretty 
nearly sure to result in some of them 
being neglected. The good rules that 
really mean something and that ought 
to be regularly enforced are put out 
of sight, and the non-essential rules, 
which are matters of opinion more 
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than matters of principle, are observed. 
In governing a store, I believe that it 
is well to have just as few rules as 
possible, but to have these rules cover 
the essential points of business system 
and to see that they are enforced. 
The fact that you have in your rule 
book a number of rules which are 
really not necessary and which you 
never think of enforcing, is one pretty 
sure argument that the essential rules 
are very likely not going to be enforced 
either. A few rules well lived up 
to will make the system run much 
smoother than one hundred rules half 
of which are constantly allowed to be 
broken. *,* 

Quick moving stock is the kind that 
is to-day most profitable to any retail 
store. The quicker your goods move, 
consistent with carrying the proper 
variety, the better you are off. There 
are two very glaring faults some retail 
merchants have. One is that they are 
too eager to buy, forgetting that it is 
always much harder to sell goods than 
itis to buy them. The other is hold- 
ing on to goods too long after they get 
them. In the ordinary retail store it 
pays to hurry up the sale of any goods 
which seem to be lagging by cutting 
prices and forcing them out. The 
greatest misfortune that a retail store 
can have is in an accumulation of old 
goods, the sale of which becomes more 
and more difficult every day that passes. 
There is a story told about A. T. Stew- 
art which, perhaps, many of us have 
heard, but which is ever new in its 
practical application. One day, in 
passing through his store, A. T. Stew- 
art noticed some gloves which were 
marked down $1. A few days after- 
ward he passed through the store 
again and saw this same lot of gloves 
apparently undiminished. Upon in- 
quiry he found that they had not been 
selling rapidly, and therefore ordered 
them to be reduced to 75 cents. Some 
days later, in again passing the glove 
counter, he noticed that the gloves 
were still on sale, and thereupon re- 
duced them to 50 cents, with the re- 
mark “that he would much rather sell 
them at half price this season than to 
carry them over until next, when the 
colors would not be in fashion.” 


x 

Every merchant professes to realize 
the fact that a satisfied customer is the 
best advertisement, but how few there 
are that really make it their business,day 
in and day out, to advertise in this way. 
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A retailer, who I am sure from per- 
sonal experience has neglected this 
kind of advertising, has asked me 
the question: How is it that my news- 
paper advertisements do not seem to 
produce anything more than temporary 
results? I can usually get a crowd 
whenever I have a hurrah sale, but it 
does not seem to produce any perma- 
nent effect upon my business. When 
I spend a lot of money and get people 
into the store I never see that they 
come again. 

The best way to make advertising 
effective and lasting in its results is to 
treat the customer in the store just as 
well as you promised in the papers, 
and if possible better than promised. 
The advertising may be depended 
upon to draw people to your place of 
business, but the way you treat them 
when they do come will almost alto- 
gether settle the question as to whether 
they will come again or not. One cus- 
tomer dissatisfied over a ten-cent pur- 
chase will probably not be drawn again 
to your store with a hundred dollar 
advertisement, and if she is a pretty 
good talker and airs her grievances to 
her neighbors, she can often do you 
more harm than you can counterbal- 
ance with a five hundred dollar adver- 
tisement. 

The secret of building upa business 
by means of advertising depends most 
upon what you do in your store and 
how you fulfill the promises which you 
make in the newspapers. If your 
business transactions with your cus- 
tomers are not such as will encourage 
them to make your store a regular shop- 
ping place, it is pretty certain that your 
advertisements are not going to do it. 

The store to which I refer does 
good advertising as far as the mere 
writing of its announcements is con- 
cerned, and each advertisement no 
doubt brings quite a crowd of bargain 
seekers to the store, bécause the store 
undoubtedly does give from time to 
time a good many special values, but 
Ihave noticed that the people who 
answer these advertisements make it 
a point not to touch anything but the 
special advertised goods, that they 
know well enough to judge for them- 
selves, and are very careful not to buy 
anything that is not a very pronounced 
bargain or that they are not quite sure 
of. It is the backing up that your 
business methods give to your adver- 
tising which in the long run builds you 
permanent trade. 
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A shoe merchant in one of the 
largest cities in Alabama asks what 
methods of advertising he should use 
in order to cover his city as thoroughly 
as possible at the least expense. As 
this department is largely run for the 
benefit of the great majority of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK readers more than for any 
particular individual’s case, the reply 
that I am going to make will be of a 
general nature which may be interest- 
ing to a good many as well as to the 
gentleman who asked this question. 

I have stated so often that for a re- 
tail store I believe the newspapers are 
the most satisfactory mediums of ad- 
vertising that it is unnecessary for me 
to dwell at length upon it again. 

If there is only one newspaper in 
your city, then of course it is very 
easy to decide what newspaper you 
ought to use, and it only becomes a 
question of buying space in this news- 
paper just as cheap as you can get it; 
but where there are more than one it 
is sometimes a difficult question to de- 
cide whether to stick to one or whether 
to use them all. The safest plan, I 
believe, is usually to spend the greater 
portion of your money in the one best 
newspaper, and use the others rather 
sparingly until you are satisfied that 
the price at which you are buying the 
space, the circulation and returns you 
are getting for that price are in pro- 
portion to the cost and service of the 
best newspaper. 

Unless the newspapers in a city are 
of very nearly equal influence, or of 
equal cost in proportion to their influ- 
ence, it is seldom that a store can 
afford to patronize every publication. 

The retailer sometimes makes a 
mistake in thinking that the best 
paper for him to use is the one that 
has the cheapest price. He thinks 
that, because one paper sells its space 
for 35 cents an inch, he is getting 
more for his money than if he pur- 
chased the same space in another 
paper that charges $1 an inch. Buy- 
ing newspaper space is very much like 
buying any other kind of merchandise. 
You can not get the more valuable 
quality at as low a price as you can the 
cheap quality, but it is often more eco- 
nomical to pay the larger price, because 
in the long run you are getting better 
service. A paper with five thousand 
circulation at 35 cents an inch is man- 
ifestly dearer, as far as circulation is 
concerned, than the paper with twenty 
thousand at $1 an inch. 
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During the first five months of 1898 The 
Mail and Express printed 1,172,052 
lines of advertising, a gain of 135,002 
lines, or 13 1-6 per cent over the cor- 
responding months of 1897. 


The next paper on the list printed 155,- 
414 lines less than The Mail and Ex- 
press and showed a loss, as com- 
pared with the same months last year, 
of 83,524 lines, or 7% per cent of | 
its entire advertising patronage. 


There is an excellent reason for the phe- 
nomenal gains of The Mail and Ex- 
press when other newspapers are los- 
ing patronage. 


During the five months beginning No- 
vember J, 1897, and ending March 
31, 1898, the daily average net paid 
circulation of The Mail and Express 
has increased, as compared with the 
same months one year ago, 57 per 
cent. 

These two gains put The Mail and Ex- 
press still farther in advance of all com- 
petitors and emphasize its position as 


The Leading Evening Paper. 
Te 
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THE WAR ON NEWSPAPER 
INSERTS. 


By Sam E. Whitmire. 

An interesting fight is on between 
the newspapers of Greater New York 
and the smaller department stores. 
The reason is that the-stores persist 
in using cheap circulars instead of 
space in the advertising columns of the 
papers. The first decided action was 
taken June 11, at a meeting of all the 
daily publishers except the publishers 
of the Brooklyn Citizen. This notice 
was issued : 

TO NEWSDEALERS. 

On and after June 13th, 1898, the undersigned 
newspapers will refuse to sell their product to 
news companies or dealers who insert circulars, 
posters or any other advertising matter in the 
papers sold or served by them. 

[Signed] Abendblatt Staats-Zeitung. 

Evening Journal. 
Journal and Advertiser. 
Morgen Journal. 

N.Y. German Herold. 
N. Y. Tribune. 
Brooklyn Standard-Union. 
N. Y. Daily News. 
Journal of Commerce. 
N. Y. Zeitung. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
Commercial Advertiser. 
Evening World. 

Mail and Express. 

N. Y. Press. 
Staats-Zeitung. 

N. Y. World. 

N. Y. Herald. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 
N. Y. Times. 

N. Y. Sun. 

Brooklyn Times. 

It was printed in heavy Gothic type 
on a white circular 28x36 inches, and 
posted in the headquarters of every 
news company and in every branch of 
every news company in Greater New 
York. A copy of the circular was also 
furnished to the proprietor of every 
news-stand in the same territory. Sev- 
eral of the news companies gave the 
circular all of the publicity possible by 
posting it on their front windows so it 
could be read from the street. It at- 
tracted large crowds for several days. 

The publishers did not send copies 
of the circular to the stores they are 
striking at, but it had not been in the 
hands of the owners of news-stands 
long before they called the attention 
of the department ‘store people to it. 
A conference at once followed of the 
news-stand owners and department 
store proprietors, and the result was 
that the stores are going ahead issuing 
their weekly insert just the same as 
before. The news-stand owners have 
promised that the insert will be deliv- 
ered to their patrons in some way— 
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either folded inside of the papers or 
handed out separately. 

The weekly insert business dates 
back about six years. High rates 
charged by the newspapers on account 
of their very large general circulation 
is responsible for it. Six department 
stores in Greater New York make a 
regular weekly business of issuing great 
sheets announcing “special sales,” and 
they have these sheets folded into the 
Sunday papers by the news-stand own- 
ers and carriers in the sections from 
which they wish to draw trade. These 
stores are: 

Mahler Brothers, Sixth avenue and Thirty- 
first street, New York City. 

McPartland & O’Flaherty, Eighth avenue and 
Twentieth street, New York City. 

J. S. Lachheimer’s “ Star,’’ Third avenue and 

Eighty-sixth street, New York City. 

:. Piper’s “Grand Bazaar,” Grand street, 
Williamsburg. 

“The Berlin,” Broadway, East New York. 

Newmann’s, Fulton and Washington streets, 

Brooklyn. 

And about two dozen businesses 
club together advertising in an insert 
called the “Harlem Supplement,” 
which is put into papers only in that 
part of New York known as Harlem. 

The stores mentioned claim that to 
pay regular advertising rates in the 
main editions, or the Harlem or Brook- 
lyn rate, which is one-half the regular, 
is a commercial impossibility, when the 
small territory they wish to cover is 
considered. They say they only get 
the benefit of a small part of a news- 
paper’s total circulation, whereas the 
large stores that draw trade from all 
over and that are able to make deliv- 


“eries everywhere get the full benefit 


for the same rate they are asked. 
They do not consider this fair. 

The expense of issuing the large in- 
serts is not one-sixth of what one page 
would cost in either the Sunday World, 
Journal, Herald or Sun. For instance, 
Mahler Brothers issue 25,000 inserts 
every Sunday, or enough to go in every 
paper circulated between Nineteenth 
street and Sixtieth street, west of Fifth 
avenue to Ninth avenue. The size is 
about the same as a newspaper page, 
and the “ special bargains” are always 
displayed in heavier types than the 
rules of the newspapers will permit. 
The expense of printing such an insert 
on the thin tinted paper used is not 
more than $1.50 per thousand, or 
$37.50 for the lot. The store sends 
its own wagons around every Saturday 
morning to deliver as many inserts to 
every news-stand owner as he needs 
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to go in the papers he has ordered 
from the news company. The wagon 
expense is about $5. The newsdealers 
charge 20 cents a hundred or $2 per 
thousand for putting the sheets inside 
the newspapers. For the 25,000 this 
would be $50, making the total expense 
of printing, delivering and circulating 
the lot only $92.50.. This expense 
puts Mahler Brothers’ advertisement 
in every copy of every Sunday paper 
distributed in the territory they cater to. 

A single column in the whole edition 
of either the Sunday World, Journal, 
Herald or Sun would cost more than 
$92.50. Therefore it is clear that the 
insert gives the small storekeeper the 
most for his money. 

In Brooklyn the Citizen newspaper 
makes a businéss of printing inserts 
for the “ Grand Bazaar,” “ The Berlin” 
and other stores. This is probably the 
reason why the Citizen is the only daily 
that did not sign the notice to news- 
dealers. The contract with the stores 
reads that a page must be inserted in 
the Sunday Citizen, and afterward 
50,000 or 100,000 copies of the store’s 
advertisement are run off in circular 
form at a reasonable price. These are 
printed Friday, and as nearly all of the 
papers are delivered by carriers in 
Brooklyn, the stores have an arrange- 
ment with these carriers to call for as 
many inserts as they need to cover 
their routes. 

Now, as to whether insert advertis- 
ing pays. I called at the stores of the 
six firms using this method, Monday, 
June 13, and in each of them I found 
good crowds of buyers. Business was 
much better than in many of the larger 
stores. When questioned as to the 
effect of the. notice signed by the 
newspapers the store proprietors said 
it was calculated to injure their trade 
and would do so if the object of the 
publishers could be carried out, but 
this they do not intend to allow. They 
will continue using inserts by some 
hook or crook. What Mr. A. Mahler, 
of Mahler Brothers, said is the gist of 
the feelings of the merchants who use 

-inserts, with whom I talked. 

“Yes, we’ve seen the notice. It 
came to us in the hands of a news- 
stand proprietor we deal with, soon 
after he received it. 

“ What we would like to say in the 
matter would not make polite reading 
for PRINTERS’ INK. The newspapers 
want too much in this case. We do 
not believe their notice will have the 
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desired effect. We have seen many 
of the news-stand owners in our terri- 
tory, and they are willing to go ahead 
ignoring the notice; either putting 
our insert in the papers, or handing it 
out to each purchaser and leaving 
it in homes where papers are deliv- 
ered. Our next Sunday’s insert is be- 
ing prepared, so, you see, we do not 
intend to stop. 

“Do the inserts pay? Yes, they 
pay handsomely. We have been using 
from 15,000 to 25,000 each Sunday 
since last September, dropping the 
newspapers almost altogether, and our 
business shows a most pleasing in- 
crease. Inserts are economical. We 
know they go to just the people we 
want to reach, because we select our 
territory—no lost circulation. We 
know they are read, because people 
flock in here to buy the very goods 
advertised. We make a point to se- 
lect strong specials, each week taking 
up a different department. 

“So far we have had no cause to 
complain of bad service. We have 
found our circular in every Sunday 
paper examined in our territory.” 

Some of the Tenderloin news-stands 
sell as many as 1,000 Sunday papers, 
and this means $2 picked up for hand- 
ling the insert. Just how the news- 
papers are to puta stop to what they call 
“unjust advertising” will make some 
mighty interesting reading. They say 
they will stop such advertising at all 
hazards. There is no doubt but what 
the newspapers are losing consider- 
able patronage on account of the cir- 
cular advertising. Four of the houses 
now using inserts were regular users 
of newspaper space two years ago, and 
now their names are seldom, if ever, 
seen in the advertising columns. The 
dealers claim that after they have paid 
the newspapers the price for their 
product it is theirs to do what they 
please with, and that if all the dealers 
continue handling inserts, then all of 
the papers will be cut off and the pub- 
lishers will be slicing off their noses to 
spite their faces. I talked with twenty- 
eight dealers, and all but five said they 
would continue handling the inserts 
just as long as they were paid for their 
service by the stores. 


oqnenchtliesaatnatitie 
OF ONE MIND. 

“* I told the editor I had some poetical ideas 
I wanted to carry out.” 

“* What did he say ?”” 

“* He said he wished I would carry them out ; 
it would save him the trouble of having to 
throw them out,”"—Detroit Free Press, 
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HOW TO DO NEW YORK. 

Our Silent Pariner, a Printers’ INK 
chick from Waterville, Me., thus advises its 
constituency how to do New York: 

“* Here are a few tips to an advertiser making 
his first visit to New York and desiring to get 
through with comparatively light expense: Go 
to the Metropole (Broadway and Forty-second 
street), at $1 to $3 per day for room. For 
breakfast, walk down a block to Gazzo’s, or 
four blocks to the Marlborough; for lunch, 
meet any publisher or advertising man whom 
you know, and he will take you to a good place 
at nocost to yourself; for dinner, try the ‘ J. 
B. G.,’ at Twenty-fifth street, near Sixth ave- 
nue, or any of the numerous other French res- 
taurants. After the theater, sit in the Metro- 
pole cafe, enjoy a cigar and listen to the concert 
of two orchestras. If you want to ‘do’ the 
Tenderloin or the Bowery, get a New York 
friend to show you; if you go alone, leave all 
your money except a few dollars, with your 
watch and diamond stud, in the hotel safe. If 
you meet an affable stranger be cautious in the 
inverse ratio of the exuberance of his or her 
friendship. Street cars and L roads go almost 
anywhere that you would require a hansom to 
take you ; but if desirous of utilizing the latter, 
make your trade before you ride. Good shows 
to take in are Weber & Field’s and the Casino 
on BroadWay, for femininity and fun. For 
drama in enthusiastic chunks, try Academy of 
Music, Fourteenth street ; Manhattan Theater, 
Herald Square or Star Theater, Broadway, near 
Union square.” 


ae aan 
A PERMANENT EXHIBIT. 

There is a project on foot for a permanent 
exhibit of American manufactures in Paris. 
Those who have thus far directed the enter- 

rise are: S. E. Morse, late consul-general to 

‘rance ; Dr. R. J. Gatling, Henry P. De Bellot, 
former consul at Rheims, David R. Francis, 
ge of Missouri, James Deering and O. 

. Weisenberg, of Chicago. Options on sev- 
eral commodious buildings suitably located in 
Paris have been secured and numerous manu- 
facturing concerns of America have expressed 
a willingness to lend their efforts to the success 
of the undertaking. The present intention is 
to open the exhibition January 1, 1899. Ex- 
penses of the exhibition are to be borne by the 
rental of space and a percentage on sales 
made, It is argued ‘that as buyers from all 
parts of the world will go to Paris, American 
foreign trade will be gradually developed. One 
of the features in connectign with selling goods 
through an exhibition of this kind is that Ameri- 
cans will be paid in cash, the French bankers 
undertaking the long six months’ credit re- 
quired by the South and Central American 
trade. A Paris newspaper man, interviewed 
upon. the subject, says that the quantity of 
American goods sold abroad is not nearly so 
large as it might be if the permanent exhibition 
plan of advertising were followed.—7he Na- 
tional Advertiser, New York City. 


Yn lll 9 lial 
WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT. 

The first element is to have something to ad- 
vertise that the people want, and to be able to 
sell it at a price they can pay. The tendency is 
toward lower prices in everything, and the ad- 
vertiser who can quote the lowest price generally 
gets the trade. This element has built up the 
modern department store in the face of a gen- 
eral feeling of opposition to such aggregations. 
Having the goods at the proper price, the next 
thing is to be able to convince the people of it 
by giving publicity to the fact.—Ad Book. 
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A REALLY good illustration must be perti- 
nent to the reading matter ; in fact, it should be 
an argument in itself.—Binner, © 
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THE HUB IS INDIGNANT, 

It is difficult to understand the utterly per- 
verse temper of the Senate as disclosed in its 
overwhelmingly adverse vote on the bill framed 
to prevent the disfigurement of the public parks 
by advertising sign-boards and other devices 
invented and used by unscrupulous persons to 
bring their wares to the attention of the public. 
The public parks are the property of the whole 
people. Vast sums of money have been ex- 
pended to make them attractive and pleasing 
to the eye. Their invasion by the advertising 
sharp has been, and is now, a source of annoy- 
ance to those who take a just pride in their 

icturesque beauty. The Legislature was asked 
or authority to punish those who persisted in 
disfiguring them, and it has refused. One Bos- 
ton Senator designated the bill as a sample of 
“freak legislation.’’? This distinguished states- 
man may learn when he next goes to the people 
that they do not approve “‘ freak ” fae sg 
So far as the Park Commissioners have the 
right and authority, it is to be hoped that they 
will limit the extent of this evil until a legisla- 
ture with more respect for healthy public senti- 
ment shall wipe it out altogether.—Boston 
(Mass.) Beacon. 


THE VALUE OF ADVERTISING TALKS. 

The Yonkers (N. Y.) Heradd runs each day 
a talk on the art of advertising. One point is 
made each day, and when a story will aptly 
illustrate a point a story is told. There is less 
of this sort of work done than should be done. 
There is not a daily or a weekly-anywhere but 
that would profit by devoting a half-column in 
each issue to a sensible talk on advertising. 
The emphasis is put upon sensible, because 
there is not a subject about which more rubbish 
and utter rot is printed than advertising. Ex- 
travagant claims for the benefits to be derived 
from advertising should be tabooed. Talk 
practical common sense; quote local merchants; 
make your talks as entertaining as possible. 
Avoid pedantry, and use the most telling argu- 
ments you can command. And, above all, 
don’t prostitute the columns to advertising your 
own paper to the extent that readers will lose 
interest in it because they think it a self-adver- 
tising scheme.—Newsfaperdom. 


aonntincreiilion 
HELP TO MAIL BUSINESS. 
Just reckon, this war is putting millions of 
dollars in the hands of the very people who buy 
through the mails.—Our Silent Partner. 
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A CORRESPONDENT Of PRINTERS’ INK sends 
the two one-inch ads here reproduced, with 
the remark that even an ad of so small a size 
can be made distinctive enough to stand out 
prominently on the page on w ich it appears. 
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At the present moment Printers’ INK 
is in want of some genuine testimonials 
that shall blazon forth the Little School- 
master’s transcendent merits — not ful- 
4 some flattery, but earnest, genuine praise 
from honest admirers. Testimonials are 
invited in this open way, because the Little 
Schoolmaster wants everybody to know 
that just now he is 
aching tobe puff- 
e e invites 
his pupils to com- 
pose testimonials 
with care, write 
them out hand- 
somely in a bold 
hand that will 
stand a photo- 
graphic reproduc- 
tion, and then just 
send them in. 
Testimonials that 
do not appear to 
be written in good 
faith will go into 
the waste basket. 
Such as seem gen- 
uine, but are bad- 
ly written and 
poorly expressed, 
will be preserved 
with loving care, 
but not used. Such 
as are well written 
and genuine, and 
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SOME PRINTERS’ INK TESTIMONIALS. 


MODEST MERIT MODESTLY MENTIONED, 
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be engraved the golden words in which the 
testimonial was expressed, and on the 
other the name of the writer, the date, and 
some account of the object of the cup and > 
the affectionate regard in which the suc- 
cessful pupil is and ever shall be held by 
his loving teacher. You who admire the 
Little Schoolmaster and his plain, straight- 
forward but mod- 
est ways, Can not 
do better than just 
to write a letter 
and give expres- 
sion to your feel- 
ings. That letter 
may bring the 
Loving Cup. Let 
it be addressed to 
PRINTERS’ INx, 
the Little School- 
master in the Art 
of Advertising, 
New York.—/rom 
PRINTERS’ INK, 6} 
December 8, 1897. 

The award of ¢ 
cupand spoons will 
be announced in 
the Jubilee num- 
ber of Printers’ 
INK, issue of July 
6th. Thenthe 
Little Schoolmast- 
er will be ten years 
old. There re- 
mains ample time 
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expressed with 
judgment, will be 
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in which to write 








reproduced for ad- 
vertising purposes 
or copied and com- 





down confession 
of admiration for 
modest merit. Tell 











mented upon in 
these pages. For 
the best dozen 
j testimonials a sterling Souvenir PRINTERS’ 
3 » Spoon will be duly sent, one to each 

of the dozen writers, and to the writer of 
the testimonial that is the best, the best 
expressed, the honestest and the most gen- 
uine, there will be sent a solid silver Lov- 
ing Cup, upon one side of which there shall 
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PRINTERS’ INK LOVING CUP. 


what you admire 
in Printers’ INK, 
and how it has 
helped you. If youdo not secure the cup 
or even a spoon you wiil at least have a 
chance to show that good-natured ap- 
preciation of modesty and merit that goes 
so far to endear one to one’s friends, and 
to make life worth living.—F rom Print- 
ERS’ INK, éssue of March 23, 1898. 
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Office of 
“Tue Ram’s Horn,” 
Association Building, Chicago. 

I “want in” on that loving cup business. 
Possibly what I say is not as convincing as 
some of the others, but it has the merit of 
truth, every word of. it. 

In 1892 I began the publication of a monthly 
trade journal. The next year I began to re- 
ceive Printers’ Ink. By following its pre- 
cepts I bettered the appearance of my paper 
100 per cent, increasing its circulation 100 per 
cent, and increased its advertising patronage 40 
per cent. I paid another year’s subscription 
to Printers’ Ink and was happy. 

In 1896 I again became possessed of the idea 
that I could write as effective advertisements 
as any of the so-called experts, and better than 
most. All this time I was studying the Little 
Schoolmaster every week. I solicited work 
among my business friends, and got it; others 
thought the work was good, and came to me. 
made $3,000 during the year ending February 
1, 1897, and began to think of a steam yacht, 
but I aes right on reading Printers’ INK. 

On February 22, 1897, the biggest engrav- 
ing house in the world employed me to write 


= 


their ads. They paid me a good salary to 
spend two hours a day in their place. Many 
men would have been content with the salary 
which they gave me alone. I was not; I kept 
right on hustling for outside work and got it. If 
Printers’ INK missed me any weck I wrote 
for it or borrowed it. 

On September 1, 1897, the engraving house 
gave me a bigger salary and took all my time. 
On February 22nd, when my first year was up, 
they voluntarily added $500 a year to my salary. 
PRINTERs’ INK was still good enough for me. 

On March 1, 7 an opening presented 
itself where I could make considerable more 
money than I was then doing. The people for 
whom I worked offered to “‘see pat raise the 
ante,’”’ but there were other considerations, and 
I made the change. 

To-day I am, beyond question, the highest 
paid advertising man in Chicago, barring none, 
and I give the credit to PrinTERS’ INk, sup- 
plemented by a little horse sense and a lot of 
nerve. 

My subscription to Printers’ Ink is paid 
until 1908. If you do not believe it look on 
your books under the name of ‘‘ The Commer- 
cial Stamp Trade Journal,’”’ which I still own 
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and control. If I could not get it for less I 
would pay $25 a year for it as quickly as I 
would $5. I am glad it is less. Yours sin- 
cerely, FREDERICK E, ScoTForD, 
Adv. Mgr. 
Cuicaco, U.S.A., June 13, 1898. 


Editor of PRinTERs’ INK: 

Here are a few ways of expressing my appre- 
ciation of PRINTERS’ INK: 

It is a gold dollar for ten cents. 

It is a watchman who never sleeps on guard. 

It is a yeast cake that causes one’s ‘‘dough”’ 
to increase. 

It is an experienced business manager for 
only $5 per year. 

t is a sure cure for that business tired feel- 
ing. ‘One gives instant relief.’ 

It is the “‘combination”’ to the world’s cash 
box. 

It is the “fat kine” that keeps the “‘lean 
kine” from starving. 

“It makes people well’’—financially. 

It is a skillful physician who diagnoses every 
business ill accurately and prescribes a tried 
remedy. 

It isa bank of information upon which a 
man may draw drafts of any amount and never 
have them dishonored. 

It is a thoroughly experienced pilot through 
the tortuous channel of business into the harbor 
of success. 

It is a guest who pays all expenses and never 
forgets to give valuable presents if properly 
entertained, 

It contains the world-sought-for formula, 
“How to make gold.”’ 

It is a partner who makes an investment 
every week; who never withdraws any sums 
for private or other purposes ; has marked ex- 
ecutive ability in psy and department of 
business; is never sick; never speculates in 
wheat, plays the races nor runs away with the 
firm’s funds, but attends strictly to business 
twenty-four hours a day, 365 days a_ year, and 
takes but $5 as his share of the profits. Very 
respectfully yours, M. H. Snow. 

Arxport, N. Y., June 14, 1898. 





Dear PrinTERs’ INK: 

In response to your kind invitation I can not 
forbear adding my testimony to that of your 
host of admirers to the pleasure and profit I 
derive from the weekly visits of PrinTERs’ 
Ink. I have been a reader and student of its 
pages for three years. I have read most of the 
other advertising journals, but I regard Print- 
ERS’ INK as unapproached and incomparable. 

Three months ago I joined the ranks of the 
professional adsmiths. I already have a satis- 
actory clientele, and all my clients are pleased 
with my work—or, at least, they say so, and 
continue to employ me. 

I can not, like Eastman, of East Sumner, 
Maine (see P. I. June 1, 1898) claim the whole 
earth, but Charles Austin Bates says my ads 
are good, and what more can mortal adsmith 
desire—except dollars? 

My only tutors in the science of writing ad- 
vertisements have been the Little Schoolmaster 
and experience—the former for three years, the 
latteras many months. Without the theoretical 
knowledge acquired under the tutelage of the 
Little Schoolmaster the practical power gained 
under experience would have been an impossi- 
bility. Very sincerely yours, 

Ep. J. Payson. 
Frepericton, N. B., June 13, 1898. 


Dear Printers’ INK: 

Allow me to offer a modest testimonial of my 
appreciation of your very high but modest 
merit. I am ancient neither in years nor in 
experience as a newspaper man, and your 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





eat aid to 
Like the immortal Gladstone, 
it speaks gently but authoritatively, without 
verbiage or circumlocution, and ‘a round, un- 
varnished tale unfolds”? which he who runs 


splendid little journal has been a 
me in my work, 


may read and profit by. I am sometimes sur- 
prised that one small head should contain so 
much wisdom and yet bear it so gracefully and 
modestly. Wishing you long life and “ increase 
in wisdom,” without any “ increase in sorrow,” 
I beg to remain your humble pupil, 


ERNARD FInn. 
Ava, Mo., June 4, 1898. 


To any one interested in advertising Print- 
ERS’ INK is an indispensable publication. It 
is just that, no more or no less. 

. W. JENNINGS, care Wanamaker’s. 
New York, June 15. 


Office of 
Fritu & Co., 
Field and Garden Seeds. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., June 10, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

My Dear Str—Apropos to the approaching 
anniversary of PRINTERS’ INK allow me to say 
a few words of commendation in conjunction 
with many others, . 

To my notion the wisest thing any publisher 
can do is to see that all of his active and possi- 
ble patrons are provided with subscriptions to 
PrinTERs’ Ink, as it is also for every business 
man to see that the individual intrusted to 
placing his advertising is a regular reader. 

I speak from experience when I say it edu- 
cates advertisers, For the publisher it in- 
creases the number of advertisers and the vol- 
ume of space they use. On the other hand, it 
coaches the business man on the latest and 
brightest ideas, how to select mediums, best 
class of advertising to use, how to write and 
display it, and to place business to get the best 
results for the least money. In other words, 
during its short lifetime Printers’ Ink has 
become a factor in the business world and goes 
far to promote harmony and perfect under- 
standing between publisher and advertiser. 

now this—my position and much of the 
success attained by my firm is largely due to 
the advice and knowledge gleaned em the 
columns of Printers’ INK. Here is to many 
happy returns. Yours truly, 
Louts Dupont, Adv. M’g’r. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
There are no flies on the Little Schoolmaster. 
I read it every week and my knowledge is on 
the increase. It’s all right. Respectfully, 
Cuas, A. Cook, 
ORANGE, Cal., June 4, 1898. 





We consider Printers’ Inx the premier text 
and reference journal for professors and stu- 
dents in the art of advertising. Yours truly, 

P. & W. Harrison, 
Subscribers to the London Edition. 
St. Hevens, Eng., May 19, 1808. 


I believe Printers’ Ink, taken in weekly 
doses as directed, makes : 

1. Pure, red-blooded experts of advertisement 
constructors and advertisement constructors of 
poorer writers. 

2. Enormously wealthy and extensive con- 
cerns of large ones, and large concerns of 
smaller struggling ones. 

3. Overflowing the advertising columns of 
large, reputable publications, and fills the col- 
umns of smaller reputable publications. 

4. Advertising perfect and paying in all its 
ramifications. Yours truly, 

CHARLEs H. AvYERs. 

NorTHAMPTON, Mass., June 4, 1898. 
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Britt Brotuers, New York, advertise an 
outing shirt that ‘‘when washed will fit you and 
not your baby.” 

A CORRESPONDENT States that a jeweler, in 
order to be strictly up to date, should advertise 
“Chainless watches, ’98 model, built like a 
bicycle.” 

Tue Chapin (Ill.) Record of June 1o steals 
a choice collection of paragraphs from Print- 
ERS’ INkK’s editorial columns without any credit 
whatever. 

A CINCINNATI Coal firm uses this expression 
in its advertisements: ‘Ours is the blackest, 
hottest, cheapest and most lasting coal on this 
side of Hades.” 

Ir has occurred to a Jersey City bicycle 
dealer to assert that 

“* Sampson’s fleet and Dewey’s fleet, 
But our wheels are fleeter.”’ 

Or printing paper alone, Japan imported 
over 9,000,000 pounds last year, while of other 
descriptions of paper she imported to the value 
of 800,000 yen, equal to $400,000 in gold.— 
Newspaperdom. 

Tue Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger offers each 
Sunday a prize of $3 to the person discovering 
the greatest number of typogra vhical or gram- 
matical errors in the display ads of that issue, 
and a prize of $2 for a similar result among the 
want ads. 

A FARMER near Hornellsville, N. Y., has 
brought suit to revoke the charter and fran- 
chises of the Manhattan Elevated Railway in 
New York City because, he claims, the Man- 
hattan is violating its charter by allowing cars 
and stations to be used as advertising mediums. 

A soap manufacturer of Philadelphia told 
the editor of Our Silent Partner that it re- 
quires a dollar’s worth of advertising, average, 
to sell twenty cents’ worth of soap when he 
pushes his trade into new territory. As this 
advertiser is very successful, there is food for 
much thought in this.—/ress and Printer. 

TWENTY years ago the weekly religious pa- 
pers were nearly all big blanket sheets, like the 
dailigs. One after another they reduced to the 
size of Harper's Weekly and the Scientific 
American, or even to half that size. Even 
the /ndependent, of New York, announces 
that with its first issue in July it will appear 
as a weekly magazine of the size of the Century, 
with a cover and 84 pages, and at a cost of five 
cents a copy, instead of ten, as heretofore. 

Tue entire railway service of the Western 
States is managed in the interests of the Chi- 
cago dailies. It costs the Government millions 
annually to run the fast mails and supply the 
extra service necessary to accommodate these 

apers. For instance, all commercial mail is 

held for nearly a half day in Chicago to wait 
till the morning a go to press, shortly 
after midnight, when the fast mails start for 
the West over the trunk lines.—C/inton (/a.) 
Herald. 

At the convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association, to be held in Washington 
July 7 to 12, one of the addresses to be deliv- 
ered will be by A. O. Kittredge, F. 1. A., C. P. 
A., editor of Accountics, New York. The 
title is “The Bookkeeping and Accounting of 
the Periodical Publishing Business.” Mr. Kitt- 
redge’s connection with the trade press and his 
acquaintance with the requirements of the pub- 
lishing business, together with his standing as 
a public accountant, give assurance of an inter- 
esting and important talk. 

In advertising the Searchlight Bicycle Lamp, 
its manufacturers employ a novel method. 
the streets of New York frequented by bicy- 
clists there may be seen almost any evening a 
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striking couple on a tandem, In her right 
hand, held above her head, the lady carries a 
Searchlight Lamp and a flag lettered with the 
name of the lamp. On either side of the front 
wheel are two more Searchlights. The lady 
maintains a rigid position, never looking to the 
right nor to the left, and paying no attention to 
the grins and smirks of passing wheelmen. 
Her knee action is mechanical and her eyes 
have a fishy glare. Her companion on the rear 
saddle does all the work, pedaling along at’ au 
easy pace and taking no chances of falls. The 
lady is a dummy.— National Advertiser. 

Tue case of the Call Publishing Company 
against Edson was decided yesterday by the 
Supreme Court in favor of Edson. The deci- 
sion of Judge Hall was affirmed. The pub- 
lishing company brought suit in the District 
Court fora balance of $120 on an advertising 
contract, claiming that although the advertiser 
had refused to send in his advertising matter, 
the contract for 5,000 lines a year was sufficient 
ground for recovery, Judge Hall held that 
the contract meant that the advertiser was 
bound only to pay so much a line for every line 
of advertising matter furnished, not to exceed 
5,000 lines. The Supreme Court held that the 
only question involved was the interpretation 
of the contract, and affirmed the judgment of 
the lower court.—Lincoln (Neb.) State Jour- 
nal, June 10. 


IN LOS ANGELES. 


Out in Los Angeles, Cal., an enterprising 
firm of - advertisers has secured the exclu- 
sive privilege of erecting and maintaining over 
the public roads and highways of Los Angeies 
County arches for the purpose of sign adver- 
tising. The Board of Supervisors grants this 
special privilege for a period of 23 months, and 
lays down some stringent regulations regarding 
the arches. They must not be less than 23 feet 
above the roadway ; must be erected in a sub- 
stantial manner upon poles set at least eight 
feet into the ground, and must be at least 58 
feet apart. There shall at all times, while the 
arches remain over the roads of the county, be 
maintained in a conspicuous place upon each 
side of the arches, on the posts thereof, signs 
showing the distance from the city of Los 
Angeles and distance and guide to the adjacent 
cities cr towns. The signs shaH be painted in 
letters not less than four inches in height and 
in such a manner as to be distinctly seen from 
the roadway, and under the direction of the 
road commissioner of the respective districts 
The firm which has secured the contract also 
binds itself to become responsible for any and 
all accidents that may arise out of the erection 
of the advertising arches, and must at its own 
expense temporarily remove the same for the 
accommodation ef house movers. The adver- 
tising arch idea, if successful in Los Angeles, 
will doubtless find imitators in other sections 
of the country.— National Advertiser. 

+oo-——__— 
KNOWLEDGE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 

Every advertiser should have at least an ele- 
mentary working acquaintance with printing 
and the allied arts which go to make up artistic 
publicity. With this knowledge at his com- 
mand he is able to use his own judgment in the 
composition of his own advertising matter in- 
stead of relying upon the fancy of the printer. 
He can indicate with exactness what styles of 
type he wishes used and is able to calculate 
about how much matter will be required to 
make the best display in a given space. More- 
over, the advertiser who is able to give intelli- 
gent, detailed instructions to his printer can 
criticise the printer’s work from every stand- 
point, and is, for that reason, assured of better 
attention to his wishes.—Cycle Age. 
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REASONS FOR CENSORSHIP. 
In an article approving of the press censor- 
ship, the Kansas City 7zmes says: 
‘Those who are old enough to remember, 
especially those in the South, know how the 
Confederacy received and transmitted informa- 


tion through the ‘want’ and ‘ personal’ col- 
umns of Northern newspapers. It was a very 
easy matter to get newspapers through the 
lines. Pickets were generally friendly until 
just before a battle, and it was perfectly natural 
for them to exchange papers, and many was 
the time that an innocent-looking ‘want’ or 
‘personal’ ad conveyed to the Confederate 
general most valuable information. Of course 
the Federal pickets knew nothing of the mis- 
chief they were doing, nor did the Confederate 
picket dream of what a valuable service he was 
rendering his government. He simply knew 
that his commanding officer had said he would 
feel greatly obliged for any Northern papers 
that might fall into his hands, and that made 
him all the more anxious to maintain friendly 
relations with the Federal picket. When it is 
remembered that this line of pickets extended 
from the Potomac River to the Indian Terri- 
tory, some idea can be gained of what the ag- 
gregate of daily Seen might have been.’ 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed iu oue week in advance 

WANTS. 
9) ™ CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. 
avd Work, Athens, Ga. 


pa make-up man, competent to care for a 
linotype machine. TIMES, Bev “ns Mass. 











WOMAN’S 








igang T half-tone cuts, | col., $1 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING ‘oe Voungs. 

town, Ohio. 
seeks position; also 


CYLINDER pressman 
thoroughiy underscands book composition. 
“W.H.T.,” care Printers’ In 


\ AIL order men, write for our proposition; 

4 clean ponte: Iaree profits. 613 Consolidated 

Exchange Building, hicago. tl. 

7 ANTED—Good linotype operator and first- 
class case printer; sober ; non-union. Ad- 

dress GAZETTE, Terre Haute, Ind. 


M* tor the pres carefully edited and prepared 
for the R55 proofreading, etc., by an ex- 
rt. “F.S.R.,” 35 Eldert 8t., Brooktyn, N. Y. 


V 7 ANTED—Plan forincreasing list of prosper- 
ous local weekly ; T,4 for origina a 
used ; sample copy an rticulars of “ W. 
care Printers’ In 
\ 7 ANTED—A — in the publication of a 
first-class daily in Eastern Penna. A fine 
oppor nity in a good field. Address “ CON- 
ENCE,” care of * rinters’ Ink, New York. 
\ 7 RAPPERS to wra . Buy a $4 economy —— 
per paster, and | 0 the wor’ k beige Sa 
better and withont “ muss. +e ver. 
{n stock all branches AM. TYPE FOU NDERS co. 
See addresses under “ Advertisement Contruct- 
ors.’ 


W 


HIGH-GRADE 
ADVE RTISEMENTS: 
Cc. AN WE GET YOURS? 
50,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
Rates. 25 cents per agate line, each insertion. 
All ads next to reading matter. 
s ae buys 4 lines $ 14.00 “thee 4 inches 


5 lines 17.50 5 inches 
“6 lines 21.00 “ 6inches 
* Minch 24.50 “ half col. 
“ —linch 49.009 “ one col. 

“ 2inches 98.00 “ half page 
‘ys inches 196.00 “ 1 page 





F 
Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with 
out good commercial rating must send cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide 
Copy for an — — reach us by the 25th of 
previous mont n adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN'S WORK, Athens Ga. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


&sss$ A BUSINESS MAN WRITES: $$3$3' 


3 “We thank you very much for making 
us such a sharp and clean letter-head plate. 
In fact, we have never seen one with such a 
high finish a sywhere.’ ay elegantly en- 
—— lithogravure letter-head plates are 
‘or use on common — presses, and 
cost no more to print than a type set head- 
ing, yet give the effect of expensive litho- 
graphic work. Price #8.75; buildings, ete., 
extra. Sketch snhmitted 
W. MOSELEY, 9 Hill St., Elgin, Il. 
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NEWSPAP 4PER METALS. 
ONEST electro, ‘stereo. and linotype metals. 
E. W. BLATCHFORD & CO., Chicago. 
—————q19>—_—_—_ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
| Boe the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 


reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


<> 








SUPPLIES 
V AN BIBBEI’S 7 cK 
Printers’ Rollers, 
,HIS PAPER is printed with ink oar ghia 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING IN 
“O,, L't’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special pr ives 
to cash buyers. 





ELECTROTYPES. 


1 heme s 

nOreEe 
Stereotype, oumaren reliable, uniform, pure. 
Many of the largest papers use it. It needs no 


— order. Inquiry solicited. MERCHANT & 
, Inc., Manufacturers, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


+o 
ILLU ‘STRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] SENIOR & CO., Wood ‘Engravers, i0Spruce 
e St.,.New York. Service good aud prompt. 


[ELUSTRATIONS —We have hundreds of orig- 
inal half-tone engravings, subjects of general 
interest. Will sell expueens pastes 8 cents square 
inch ; minimum $1.50. Send 25 cents for sample 
sheets. OPTIMUS CO., 194 Broadway, N. Y. 





$+ —___—_ 

MAILING MACHINES. 
\ ATCHLESS mailer, $12 net. ‘‘ beats the beat- 
4 er.” KEV. ALEX’D’R DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 


} ORTON mailer ($20 net), used exclusively by 
ies’ Home Journal, edition 850,000, who 
write : “ We save the cost of a machine in knife 
aoping alone every four months.” You can’t 
d to use any other, even if it costs more 
than the Horton. In stock all branches AM. 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
+o, 


AGRICULTURE. 








IF yeu would reach the farmers, use the col- 

umns of Lippman’s Almanac—one hundred 
thousand copies guaranteed, and the Memo: an- 
dum Books—two hundred thousand copies guar- 
anteed. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines in the entire édition. 
a books have been published by us fortwenty 


yea 
LIPPMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 


——- +) 
MISCELLA ELLANEOUS. 


QEND your nameona yn a small stal for a sample 
4 of my Large Postal for advertisers. largest 
and strongest on the market and only $2.75 per 
VM. JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
JILES cured quickly and permanently by Dr. 
Brown’s Pile Cure. Used by many physi- 
cians in practice. Price 25 cents. 
( ‘ATARRH and the headaches it brings relieved, 
and permanently cured. Hay fever and ast 
ma rept ihed by Dr. Brown’s Cure. Price Be, 
BAe AARADS and gray, faded hair cured. 
Month’s trial 25e. All by mail. Address 
BROWN MED. CO., DEP’T Y, Youngstown, Ohio 
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PRINTERS. 
Di you are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
TUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St , N. Y. City 
W E a ow low pees — artistic printing, 
and ask the qpports ty to submit esti- 
mate on your next jo ATOR PRINTING CO., 
South Whitley, Ind. 
PRINTERS need our new Touraine old style 
italic, Priory Text and new 6-point — of 
Jenson old style and Jenson italic. They will sat- 
od the severest critics. AM. TYPE FOUNDERS 
0. 


————~teo— - — — 
ADV. ERTISING MEDIA, 


Yj Omar's WORK, . Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 
W OMAN’S WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line 


\ 7OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 
I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 1 yr. $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. 15c. ag. line. 
5 times. 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Circulation exceeds 6,000. 








{ () WORDS, 
" Brockton, Mass. 


af ERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N 8c. 

4\ line. Cire’n 4,000, Close 24th. Sample tree. 
) EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 


for rates. 
q MY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 


the paper for one year. 
I UBLISHED 24 to 79 years, Tg have the loving 
confidence of over 240,000 religious homes. 
Write to THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘HE Rochester, N. H., COURIER, weekly, hasthe 
largest circulation of any paper in & manu- 
facturing city having a population of 7,306. A 
good country paper at a great trade center. 
; YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 
$100 reward if they haven’t got the largest 
circulation in that territory of 100,000 people. 
Rates, 20c. inch. Address NEWS, Youngstown, oO. 


) EACH OREGON, Washington and Idaho pro- 














gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLANTER,’ 


the Jedding farm journal of the ontene g North: 
west. 5,000 oes ange ——— 

for rates a — copy ~~ wil ‘interest 
you. WEBFOOT PLANTER con ortland, Ore. 


gg a neha age of Albany, N. Y., standsin 

the front rank —— the very best news- 
. It has a wide circle of 
enterprising and thrifty 


classes of It is seeweee as an adver- 
tising med ae “jOHN H. FARRELL, editor and 
proprietor. 


1 0, 00 UNION MEN READ THE “UNION 

AGENT” EVERY MONTH. Official 
organ of Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. ; 
trades assembly ; delegate body of twenty-three 
local labor unions; wor solicited from 
advertising agents and those who want results. 
Address UNION AGENT, Covington, Ky. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 

ie fails to be weg a because it is placed in 

rs and at rates tha’ ve no more than one- 

Pienth of the valne: that might be had by placing 

the same advertising in other papers. If you 

have the right advertisement and put it = the 
right_ papers, your Neer to will NP os nore 


spondence solicit Pp. 
ROWELL ADVERTISING $o. ‘0 Spruce St., N. x. 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


‘y’ 

I We publish the New YorK MusicaL Ecuo, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 12xl4— 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

If you want to contract for 500 copies, you to 
take them as you want them, we will give you 
the back ‘for your advertising and charge 
you six cents a copy for the Ecno. You could not 
give away anything to your lady customers that 
would be mere Ferg than the NEw YORK 
Musica Ecno. 

NEW TORK MUSICAL ECHO Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 
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CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


‘HAS. A. FOYER ©O., Times Bidg., Chicago, 

produces fac-simile ty; written circular let- 

ters ~ i the Soames or million. Best work, low- 
est prices. Samples 


FOR SALE, 


$1 BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. 
WORK, Athens, Ga. 

S? 500 CASH, small balance on easy terms, 
by T9) buys managing interest modern office 
= good, regular trade. 2020 Grove St., Denver, 


WOMAN’S 





{OR SALE—One of the 4 ne b ans known 

agricultural papers in the U Guaranteed 
to pay not less than 10 per cent An $150, 000. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ SUCCESS,” care Printers’ Ink 


—Ata bargain, Goss Web Perfecting 
r hour, 8,000 sixteen-page 
it-page papers, ted ard 
folded. In first-class condition. wners sell 

nly because se they need press for half-tone work. 
‘hdl ress “ GOSS,” care Printers’ Ink, 


@ PLENDID opportunity to purchase live pat- 
4? ent medicine business, which has been exten- 
sively advertised. Reason for selling, proprie 
tors are engaged in other line of business. Fa- 
vorable terms to right party. Address “ PAT- 
ENT,” care of Nassau Advertising Co., 705 Temple 
© sourt, New York City. 


re SALE—At a ~ bargain, in Boston, Mass., 

e printing _——-, centrally located ; one 
est known in New Engiand ; 13 presses, 
lar; oamaua of type, between 
, engine and | boiler, 
RANSTEAD, 7 High- 





J Brees. Capactt 
or 16,000 four ogee 








of the 
job and cylinder ; 
300 and 400 fonts of job ty 
elevator, etc. gg ag 

land St., Roxbury, Mass. 


|: “OR SALE—Job printing d eens of Iowa 

daily newspaper in city of 12,000, compri-ing 
pony cylinder, Gordon presses, wire ———, per- 
forator, ete. Opportunity for good manager 
who can reduce expenses. Annual business = 
erages $6,000 last 7 years. Address “A. B.,’ 
Marquette Bldg., icago. 





Oe 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. ial 
J 
1 pIXEY, 150 Nassau St. 
j OnE, 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 
e 


CEARENC E F. a a saga 179 Front St., 
/ Owego, Tioga Co., 
E ST. ELMO LEWIS, stat in writin: 
4e lust rating end printing of booklets. 
Mutual Bidg iladelphia. 
GS ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
X 624 Temple Court, New York. Write 
ae only writer of exclusively medical and 


z= 





drug advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G, MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 
GEND your meme ona - mall stal for a copy 
A postal. OHNSTON, Man- 


anes Fela ers’ ak Tress, eas, 10 Spruce Ste N. Y. City. 


N2 charge for most st artistic designs. I want 
4 ‘our lithographic orders. 1 submit one and 
bid for the oe: See booklet. H. WILSON 


HOYT, 2 Elm St., 


oe man would like to submit samples 
f of his-advertisements to a firm having « 
permanent advertising position at their — 
al. Write “M. M. M.,” care Printers’ In 


I ISPLAY ADVERTISING PAYS-if properly 
dressed. Wecan fit you. See “ Booklet 
H. WILSON HOYT, 
2and 4 Elm St., New York. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
writing, designing and pe I believe I 
can get up an advertise ment or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
metter what you may want, write me about it. 
a = oe on a smali postal for acopy of 

> wM. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Printers’ on Press, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥: C 
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roe two weeks only I will make a series of 12 
Grawines, subject. 
you have ads you want "illustrated, I'll make ’em 
to fit; 6 will cost $15. F.C. HUBARD, Ashtabula,O. 


QEND 10 cents for a sample 
7 


copy, of my new 
paper for retail advertisers. I 


is a practical 


per, full of ready-made ads for every re 
ine. CHARLES ‘AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt 
Bldg., N. Y. 





SEND me two dollars, along with 
your booklet, or catalogue, or batch 


S 


of trade papers, or newspaper ads, 
and I will tell you why they are 
good or bad, and how to make the 
next one better. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Bidg., New York. 


wer VDW ‘4 WD WD WD WDWD WD WD WD 
D WD WD WD WD WDWD WD WD WD WD 
wD wD 
wp WOLSTAN DIXEY. wD 
WD Writing, Illustrating, Ideas, Plansand WD 
wD Advice tor Adverti wD 
WD My free booklet, “ Sanne will give WD 
ha p you a good idea of my style and wD 

methods of work. Send for it. wD 
Wb Nassau Street, wD 
wD New York. wD 
Ww WD 
WD WD WDW - ae VD WD WD WD WD WD 
WD WD WDW VD WD WD WD WD WD WD 





SEND $/ for four sample cuts 
and ads to fit your business, and 
get full particulars as to our per- 
Sect and economical system of illus- 
trating retail ads. We have over 
10,000 cuts, representing nearly 40 
different retail lines. We make 
new cuts every day. We will send 
Sour cuts for one dollar only once 
After that we want 
yearly orders at regular prices. 
THE CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 

SYNDICATE, 
Vanderbilt Building, N. Y. 


to each man. 


|= profitable oes of f advertising consists 
first in preparing ¢ copy. Copy that 
says what ought to be said in a convincing way. 
Second in setting the matter in such type as will 
catch the eye and embellishing the same witha 
icture if one can be determined on that will tell 
its story ata casual glance. ‘Third, in the selec- 
tion of papers that reach the largest number of 
the right sortof people and sell advertising space 
at areasonable rate—not low pri papers ; but 
those that are at the same time high p priced and 
cheap on account 4 the great service they can 
render. To secure these points tor the advertiser 
who omega ans <> > P. ROWELL and ion. 
Address T ELL ADV ERTISING 
CO., No. 10 ant st, Nev Yor! 
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a Lan 

their ot. stationer, 
CLARENCE - CHATFIELD, 

Not Oswego. Owego, N.Y. 


000000000000000 SooonooooooeS 
000000000000000 000000000000: 


latest booklet is called “ JonEs’ 


voy tells about my busi- 
hose who ask for it on 


f you are interested in having work 
of this kind done, I will gladly send you 
a copy FREE. 

Write on your own letter head, as I 
do not care to send it to any one not in 
some line of business. 





CHAS. F. JONES, 

Writer and sepa of Advertising. 
Practical Advice on Business Subjects. 
= 101 Ww orld xy gpa 

New York, 
eunlgaden invited. 


0000000000000000000 00000000000 
0000000000000 OCOO0CO000000006000 


TO every retailer who becomes a 
subscriber to my paper, ‘Good Ad- 


T 

vertising,” I guarantee that at least 

Sour of the best ads in his own line 

of business that I can find in 
America will be reproduced in 
every number, aud hundreds of 
suggestions in other lines that may 
be adapted to fit his own. In other 
words, every subscriber who pays 
#/ a year will get at least 48 of the 
best ads published by the best and 
most successful merchaits in his 
Send $/ fora 
10 


own line of business. 
year; 25 cents for 3 months; 
cents for a sample copy. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, N. Y. 


T° AD MEN—Nothing in these times captures 
business so well as The Flag. Our flag bor- 
ders and 44-point American flags have hit the 
market hard. The Phila. Times and Phila. Iv- 
yg are covered with our small American 
send to nearest branch for specimens. 
Don sont — our new 6-point Jenson old style and 
new 6-point Jenson italic. Touraine old sty.e 
italic is (in the true sense) elegant. All the 
ype used in fRINTERS’ INK is ours, except a 
few ramshack!e borders which Johnston should 
melt. Boston: 270 Congress St.; New York: 
Rose -_ Duane Sts. ; Philadelphia : 606 614 San- 
som ; Baltimore: Frederick & Water Sts. 
Buttalo: ‘#5 N. Division St. ; Pittsburg : 323 Thi rd 
Ave. ; Cleveland : St. Clair and Ontario Sts. ; Cin- 
cinnati : Kae Longworth S8t.; Chicago : 203’ Kast 
Monroe St. ; St. Louis : Fourth and Elm Sts. ; a 
neapolis : te iret St.. south ; Kansas Cit; 
Delaware St. ; Denver : 1616 Blake St. ; 





Ore. : Second’ and | Stark Sts. ; San Franci a 7108 
0 Monroe St.; Toronto : 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 44 Bay St. ; At- 


lanta : Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., “80 "Forsyth 
St.; Dallas: The Scarff and O’Connor Co., 2 
Commeree St. 
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7/ YOU WISH 


0 Advertise 


Anything 


Anywhere 
«Any time, 


WRITE FO 
. THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO ! 
No. 10 Spruce St.,. New York. 
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Crenereuevcucradcne 
: Ohe Brooklyn | 


Glevated RRailroua 
R are now running ayer t 

hattan Beach, West 

Brooklyn « L” is the fi 










297 Cars and was the FIRI tc 
$100 size of car cards 14x 22 


per month 





display, plenty of spz 








comfortable cars where 
contents absorbed jt lei 


from New York | otl 
“i, system... | 


\ 
q 


Seo. Kissam & Co., 2358 





PRINTERS’ INK. 25 


ee 


d Grains 
‘yer the Bridge from New York to Man- 
West Brighton and Rockaway. ‘The 


to have REAL advertising in its cars; 





14x24 inches, in a concave rack. Real 
off space -to tell your story, and good 


were the card can be easily seen and its 


d jt leisure on the only intelligent trip to or 
g other points covered by the Brooklyn 
| 

i Broadway, Yew York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
wT. Issued every Wednesday. ‘len centsa copy. 
Subscription ones five Ce EER TORE, in advance. 
Six dollarsa bundred. No k num 
For ten dollars, paid in advance, ay eipt 
will be given, a a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 
i# Being printed "trom plates, it is always pos- 
sible to ony anew eiition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 
(@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
FERS’ INK for the benefit of ve pane may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 
(@ If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
——_ PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
n his name. Eve ey poper is stopped 
at the Gxpiration of the ‘iieeo 7 pai 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Classified F sattpagenae wees 25 cents a line: six 
words to the y+, measure ; we a os 
a line; 15 otey to t $100a 
position twenty-five per aad additional, if crant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar HerzBerc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucay, Manager of Advertising and 
Subs scription Departm: nt. 


No. 10 Spruce Str eer. 
SEARS, 50-52 Ludgate 


New York OFFICES : 
LonpDon AGENT, Pail 
1 





NEW “YORK, JUNE 29, 1898. 


THE more conspicuous a poor adver- 
tisement, the worse it looks. 











IT sometimes happens that a very 
effective advertisement is more than 
half white space. 


A WELL-SUSTAINED point in an ad- 
vertisement is better than a flood of 
disconnected and ill-sustained claims. 


THE 20th of June is the last day on 
which it is permitted to submit contri- 
butions of PRINTERS’ INK testimonials. 
What is desired is a testimonial to 
PRINTERS’ INK’s merits. For the best 
one received, a solid silver Loving Cup 
will be awarded; to the writers of each 
of the twelve adjudged to approach 
the winning one in merit, a sterling 
silver teaspoon will be distributed. 
Everybody is ee. 

THERE never was a greater crime 
committed against legitimate advertis- 
ing than the attempt to place advertis- 
ing before a business man in the light 
of a gold mine, where all he need do 
is to stoop down and pick up the nug- 
gets from the ground. The men who 
understand the real complications of 
the advertising proposition do every- 
thing they can to discourage such 
thoughts about advertising. Adver- 
tising is a serious problem. The ad- 
vertising of a business must be con- 
sidered just as thoroughly as the mer- 
chandise, the location or any other im- 
portant part of the concern’s affairs, 


PRINTERS’ INK, 





ALL the advertising rules in the world 
will not help an advertiser who lacks 
common sense enough to apply them 
intelligently. 


THE Summer Resort edition of the 
Mail and Express, issued on the 18th 
inst., consisted of 52 pages and con- 
tained 1351¢ columns of advertising— 
asserted to be the “largest volume of 
advertising ever printed in any evening 
newspaper in this country.” Publisher 
Dorr was so gratified at the showing 
that he invited his entire business office 
force to a little banquet at the Lawyers’ 
Club. 





IN this issue, under the heading, 
“The War on Newspaper Inserts,” 
considerable attention is given to the 
attempt now being made by the metro- 
politan newspapers to prevent the in- 
sertion of circulars into newspapers. 
The Little Schoolmaster believes that 
all such efforts must necessarily be 
futile, simply because the newsdealers 
are favorable to the idea of inserts, 
which results in an addition to their in- 
comes, and will see that the circulars 
are inserted in spite of all the newspa- 
pers. The game is not worth the can- 
dle, anyway, since most of the adver- 
tisers who use the inserts are small 
dry goods stores which never, in any 
case, could afford to advertise in the 
daily press. 

—_—_——t2 == 


AS TRUE AS AS TERSE. 


Advertising is not an exact science. 
All that we know about it is that, when 
done in the right way and placed in 
the right mediums and stuck to perse- 
veringly, it pays. But where and when 
and how? These are things that each 
advertiser has to find out for himself. 
The finding out is a difficult process 
and takes time. Examples are plenti- 
ful that advertising pays. Examples 
of where it doés not pay are also plen- 
tiful, but advertising journals do not 
make a feature of those. Individual 
instances of success are inspiring and 
encouraging, and they give faith and 
hope. But they are maps, not roads ; 
lights, not guides; they point the di- 
rection, but they do not tell the way. 
Every advertiser has to find his own 
way. If he gets lost, he may be sure 
it is his own fault, and there is conso- 
lation in the fact that he has lots of 
company on the road.— Western Ad- 
vertiser, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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A WORD FOR THE MALIGN- 
ED: TESTIMONIAL. 
By Edith R. Gerry. 

The comic papers have waxed fat 
making fun of the evergreen testi- 
monial, and have taught many people 
to do likewise, but nevertheless I be- 
lieve that testimonials are good things 
—for any business—but particularly 
for medicine advertising. The public 
generally has a superstitious regard 
for its internal machinery, and trying a 
new medicine is like striking into a 
strange territory in the dark—nobody 
likes to be the first. The testimonial 
acts somewhat in the capacity of the 
court-taster—it says plainly: “ I’m not 
dead—now you try.” Although the 
people who will take patent medicines 
are usually gullible, and filled to over- 
flowing with a childlike faith in the 
patent medicine man, they like to see 
the footprints of others before them, 
and this inclination makes particularly 
rich tilling for the testimonial. 

The first testimonials used must have 
been exceedingly profitable, for people 
had not then learned to scoff at them, 
the joke-writer had not had a chance 
to pit his powerful and damaging pen 
against them, and they came as strong 
recommendations from successful ex- 
plorers in the country of Health, and 
must have created a great boom. A rec- 
ommendation from a friend bears great 
weight, and testimonials are recom- 
mendations from living persons, if not 
from friends. And this is the best of a 
testimonial—tt is alive; it brings vitality 
into the advertising, and takes away 
from it all artificial or fairy-tale effect. 
Between medical advertising without 
recommendations, and medical adver- 
tising with them, there is all the differ- 
ence that there is between seeing a story 
acted and reading the same story. 
Upon the stage the story is unfolded 
to us by living things—there is life in 
it, and it makes a much stronger im- 
pression upon us than the story does 
when we read it. It is this connection 
with something living which commands 
respect and helps to make testimonial 
advertising profitable. 

I have always believed in this sort 
of advertising, but my belief was much 
strengthened after a few months of ex- 
perience which I had with a big medical 
concern in New England. This firm 
prepared medicine which was truly ef- 
fective, and many grateful letters were 
voluntarily sent to us. Many more, as 
well as pictures of the writers, were 
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willingly sent when we asked for them, 
and of the mass of testimonials re- 
ceived and used by this firm in their 
advertising, not one was paid for, which 
surely must furnish food for thought 
for the scoffer. 

The skeptics who make fun of testi- 
monials, or who do not believe in them, 
are not the sort of people to pin their 
faith to the patent medicine man in any 
event. They are the sort of people who 
say that doctors know no more than 
anybody else, but I believe even they 
are influenced by tbe testimonial, un- 
consciously, of course, for these little 
living messages work insidiously, and 
continual dropping will wear away the 
hardest stone. 

This is ably proven by the fact that 
many of the letters received by the 
firm above mentioned were from people 
with almost incurable diseases, who had 
tried everything they had ever heard 
of, and had been fooled so many times 
that they had lost faith in everything 
under the sun. But here is just where 
the gentle work of the testimonial 
came in, for despite this cheating, the 
hope which never fails in any human 
heart led them to search constantly for 
new medicines. In their search they 
encountered the bland testimonial, and 
after several meetings of this sort the 
charm commenced to work and the 
people to once more believe that they 
might be cured. There was no reason 
to conceal the truth from me, and I 
saw these letters just as they came from 
the sufferers before it was possible to 
patch them in any way. Therefore I 
say that honest recommendations will 
not only convince believers, but they 
will as well gently melt away the un- 
belief of the scoffer, and in such a 
clever way that he will never know it. 


= pone ae 
ILLUSTRATFD TESTIMONIAL. 
** Deak Sir—When I first began using your 











hair wash my hair was short and stubby— 
it is now long and curly.”"—Exchange. 
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ABOUT VOLNEY B. PALMER, THE FIRST 
ADVERTISING AGENT. 

Boone Co., W. Va., | 

June 15, 1898. § 





ComFort, 


Editor of PRinTERs’ Ink: 

In reply to your request for Mr. V. B. Palm- 
er’s version of the origin of advertising agen- 
cies, I have to say that I have heard him repeat 

many times his connection therewith. 

Mr. Palmer was born in Pennsylvania, and 
when a lad chose the printing business for his 
occupation in life. What county he acquired 
his initial knowledge of the art in I do not rec- 
ollect, but believe it was west of Philadelphia. 
After graduating as a “‘ devil’? he was pro- 
moted as a mail carrier for the office when seven- 
teen years of age. In those days—say about 

1806—it was not uncommon in ‘Pennsylvania 
for publishers of county papers te employ post 
riders for the distribution of their papers, who 
solicited subscriptions, advertising and job 
work and collected money due the proprietors. 
And this was young Palmer’s vocation. I 
think he rode forty miles away from the office. 
In this way he became efficient as a solicitor 
and collector, and when in after years he re- 
membered his early experience, he bethought 
himself of an advertising agency and opened 
one in Philadelphia, in which he succeeded in 
establishing a permanent and lucrative business. 

Mr. Palmer afterwards established another 
agency in New York City, and still later the 
one in Boston, which was the most profitable. 

Perhaps this may have been accounted for in 
part in consequence of his choice of managers. 
His bookkeeper in Boston was a Mr. Sargent, 
a man of sterling character and an excellent 
business man. While Mr. Palmer made Phila- 
delphia his home he was often in Boston, where 
he exhibited his propensity for a free distribu- 
tion of his earnings. I remember on one occa- 
sion, when he was about to return home, he 
called upon Mr. Sargent for a large sum of 
money, which was then in bank. This request 
Mr. Sargent refused to comply with, because he 
well knew what would become of it. He told 
his employer that he always wanted a liberal 
reserve on hand for any exigency which might 
arise,and Mr. Palmer accepted a lesser amount. 

The Boston agency always honored any draft 
legitimately presented against it, which was not 
the case in the other agencies, as I had oc- 
casion to know from our personal experience. 

J. S. WARNER. 





———" 
IN SIOUX CITY. 
Stoux City, Ia., June 16, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

O. J. Moore, secretary of The C. Shenkberg 
Company, wholesale grocers, of Sioux City, is 
placing on the market a new article, known as 

Yeast Cakes.”’ He is doing some clever, 
original advertising in connection therewith. 
One of his ideas was a bread-baking contest, in 
which $50 in prizes were distributed among the 
ladies of the city for the best loaf of bread made 
with “‘ Yeast Cakes,” a corps of competent 
judges being obtained from the prominent ladies 
of the city. The bread was sold afterward and 
the proceeds devoted to a local charity. He 
has also put out a large number of blue “ Yeast 

Cakes” placards, similar to the Pearline an- 
nouncements, As an inducement to the women 
to read and watch for these cards, he originated 
a “ guessing ”’ contest, in which $20 in gold is 
to be divided among the ladies who guess the 
nearest to the total number of signs put up in 
Sioux City. His methods are proving very 
successful and the business is developing ‘a 
idly. =<, oe. 


1898. 


—— 
Aw adwriter should not polish his sentences 
until they are too slippery to hold, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 






HAWKINS’ ESSAY ON BATES. 
Office of 
G. H. E. Hawkins, 
Writer and Designer of Effective Adver- > 
tising, 1122 Broadway. 
New York, June 16, 1898. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

I like to see a man blow his own horn; I be- 
lieve it pays; I believe it is more necessary for 
an advertising writer to do this than one in 
most any other line, simply because the writer’s 
goods are his services, and he must be personal 
in order to talk about what he has to sell 

It seems to me, however, that Mr. Bates adds 
the last straw to his campaign of egotism when, 
in your issue of June 15, he criticises—favor- 
ably, of course—a booklet of R. & W. Jenkin- 
son Co., of Pittsburg, which I have been in- 
formed was written by himself. In the light of 
this knowledge his bouquet-throwing sentences 
regarding it are rather amusing: 

“It isa handsomely printed booklet with 
rather ran odd cover.” 

“The book has the distinct advantage of 
ae right out to tell what stogies really 
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"enieees generally ought to find ,consider- 
able to interest them in this booklet.’ 

If this sort of thing continues and in versa- 
tile “Charles Austin” is allowed space in 
Printers’ INK reading columns for the criti- 
cism of his own work, who knows where the 
example may end? On this basis we may yet 
be favored with articles by Mark Twain and 
Sienckiewicz on ‘‘What I think of Innocents 


Abroad”’ and “‘My Opinion of Quo Vadis,”’ or 
read some morning in our paper Richard 
Mansfield’s own press notice of himself in 
“RB, 


eau Brummell.” 

Mr. I Bates must have been “thinking away 
down in his zsophagus”’ again when he so far 
forgot himself as to say nice things about the 
product of his own brain in his department in 
the Little Schoolmaster. Yours, with no ax to 

1 





grind, i. HAwKINs. 
WARD'S HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE 
QUESTIONED. 


By C. B. Irvine. 
SALEM, Ore., June 6, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Is our friend Ward true to history in placing 
spectacles on the eyes of the ancients 3,250 


POLITICIANS 


EGYPT 3250 B.C. , U.S. 1895. 


Office of ‘‘ THz SALEM rine. 











<i 
ANCIENT and 
might clean their reputations with 


SAPOLIO 


C.? Is it not a fact that spectacles were not 
invented until several thousand years later ? 
Very respectfully, SALEM SENTINEL. 


Or all the ways of advertising, the best, 
most certain and cheapest is that of using the 
columns of a good newspaper. Intelligent 
people with money to spend always read the 
papers.—Press and Printer. 
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AN EAST BOSTON TALE. 
Boston, June 12, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Here is an advertising scheme that may 


well commend itself to the attention of 
publishers of country papers. Last sum- 
mer D. Morrison, the publisher of the 


East Boston News, held a fifteen-mile road 
race in that section of Boston, open to 
New England riders, under the auspices 
of the Mews and advertised as the Mews 
race. A special bicycle edition was issued. 
Entry Seahe were sent out to the thousand 
odd amateur road riders of New England,a 
dollar entry fee was charged and the Mews 
furnished the prize list. This consisted of a 
bicycle, tires, saddles and other bicycle sun- 
dries, $100 worth of mining stock and a trip to 
Florida and return, via the Clyde line of steam- 
ers. Mr. Morrison looked after the necessary 
reading notices in the papers of Boston and 
surrounding towns, and the getting up of the 
special bicycle edition, which contained a large 
amount of local bicycle matter, including spe- 
cial articles by prominent men. It also con- 
tained the exclusive list of handicaps and was 
sold as a score-card at the race, for three cents 
acopy. Special rateswere made for ads for 
that issue and a handsome design was made for 
the front page, with advertising spaces arranged 
within it. The idea was unique and the bicy- 
cle dealers and advertisers of a general nature 
took it up eagerly, especially as the edition 
was made 10,000 copies, and after the race it 
was mailed to voters all over the island. No- 
tices which the race and the paper received in 
the daily papers are almost priceless, as most 
of them could not have been secured in any 
other way. F. N, HoLiinGswortn,. 


nigecntengesian . 
A NEW SORT OF PROPOSITION. 
Office of 
CLARENCE F, CHATFIELD. 

OwEGo, Tioga Co., N. Y., June 16, 1898. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK : 

As I have decided to acceptan offer to become 
advertising manager for an individual house, I 
am desirous of selling the list of names which 
I have secured during my practice in the gen- 
eral field. The list consists of 470 names and 
addresses secured in reply to my advertising. 
They are mostly from the United States and 
Canada, but a few are from as far as England, 
Ireland and Australia. They are arranged in 
alphabetical order. This list will prove very 
valuable to any one in the general field. 

The list will go to the highest bidder. Bids 
will be received up to and including Monday, 
the 27thinst. I reserve the right to reject any 
or all bids. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you. 

Yours very truly, 
CLARENCE F, CHATFIELD. 


TWO RATES IN CHICAGO. 

I have been told by a Western advertiser 
that several Chicago newspapers are discrimi- 
nating against their Eastern patrons. He says, 
for instance, that the Chicago 7%mes-Herald 
now accepts advertisements from local mer- 
chants for the Sunday issues for 14.27 cents per 
line, while foreign advertisers are charged 
more than 20 cents a line. The same gentle- 
man informs me that the Chicago Chronicle 
charges foreign advertisers from 20 per cent to 
30 per cent more than local advertisers pay for 
similar service. My friend says the Chronicle 
has two rate cards, one for the local and the 
other for the general field, and the general ad- 
vertiser is ‘‘ soaked ’’ for the high rate. I call 
upon the two publishers in question for an ex- 
planation.— National A dvertiser. 
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A TOBACCO ADVERTISING WAR. 


From an interesting letter to the Little 
Schoolmaster the following is extracted : 

All around Greater New York there have 
just been fixed up vast numbers of painted bul- 
etin boards with a deep blue background and 
the picture of a “ fighting foretop ” of a war 
vessel at the side. These boards have been 
allowed to remain many days without lettering 
of any kind, and this is part of the advertisin 
scheme, for public conjecture has been rife an 
many guesses have been made as to what the 
pictures are intended to advertise. 

Probably before these lines are printed the 
lettering will have been supplied and New 
Yorkers in all the five boroughs will read that 
“* Navy Fine Cut ”’ is “ best on land and sea.” 
The article advertised is owned by D. H. Mc- 
Alpin & Co., New York, and thereby hangs an 
advertising tale of much general interest, es- 
pecially to timid advertisers. 

For more than two years D. H. McAlpin & 
Co. have, both by paint and poster, been put- 
ting out the greatest and best outdoor display 
advertising in the greater city, the article ad- 
vertised being “‘ Virgin Leaf ’’ chewing tobacco. 
The price of this brand was sc. per ounce, and 
it has enjoyed an immense sale in the metrop- 
olis for some time. 

A few months ago the American Tobacco Co. 
commenced to advertise the “‘ Ivanhoe ”’ chew- 
ing tobacco very extensively on posters, bulle- 
tins and on “L” roads. Its price was two 
ounces for five cents, thus making a bold effort 
to force Virgin Leaf out of the market. The 
McAlpin people saw danger ahead. To the 
ordinary student of advertising there seemed to 
be only two things to do to meet the attack of 
Ivanhoe—either to reduce the price or dou- 
ble the quantity of Virgin Leaf. D. H. Mc- 
Alpin & Co. did neither, but they commenced 
an advertising campaign which must command 
the admiration of all those who like to see 
pluck in business. They decided to fight fire 
with fire, and began what at first sight appears 
a strange move—an opposition to themselves. 
They had an old brand of chewing tobacco al- 
most obsolete on the dealers’ counters, known 
as “ Navy Fine Cut.” Our war with Spain in- 
cidentally helped them to prepare some good 
advertising appropriate both to our marine 
battles and the article advertised. Hence the 
bulletin boards above alluded to. 

Navy Fine Cut, two ounces for five cents, is 
thus put out by the same firm that advertises 
Virgin Leaf at one ounce for five cents. Ap- 
parently one is in opposition to the other, but 
really both are in opposition to Ivanhoe. Now, 
for fear that the sales of Virgin Leaf might fall 
off too much, Messrs. McAlpin & Co. increase 
the appropriation for advertising this dearer 
tobacco, and their efforts are bent on forcing 
both Navy Fine Cut and Virgin Leaf to the 
fore at any cost. 

The best stations and stands in what is 
known as the metropolitan districts have been 
secured for the purpose and a vast sum of 
money has been appropriated for this open-air 
advertising campaign. It will be both curious 
and interesting to watch the results during the 
summer months. It can be stated on good au- 
thority that the Navy Fine Cut business will be 
the biggest outdoor display advertising ever 
done in New York. 


> 








INTRINSIC merit will sell some goods. A 
salesman can sell a certain amount of goods if 
they are up to a certain standard. In staple 
lines many makers ny goods of equal 
quality. They are all alike except the brand. 
Make one line different by advertising the 
brand, and women in front of the counter will 
save the salesman’s labor. It’s a simple, com- 
mon-sensible proposition.—Curtis Pub. Co. 
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FOR THE FLAG’S SAKE. 

The ladies constituting the State Committee 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
realizing that the national colors are being de- 
graded by their use in various advertising 
schemes, have submitted the following memo- 
rial to Congress: 

‘We the undersigned, appointed to represent 
the 3,000 Connecticut members of the National 
Society of the D. A. R., beiieving that the dig- 
nity of our national emblem has been lowered 
by its frequent use for advertising purposes, 
and its honor oft-times maliciously assaulted, 
do, in their name, earnestly beg you to do all 
in your power to bring to immediate, affirma- 
tive action the measure introduced by request of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
the Senate by Senators Hoar and Hemsbor- 
ough and in the House by Mr. Jenkins of Wis- 
consin (House Bill No. 5,491), or some similar 
measure, which shall provide these three things: 

“First, that the national flag or coat of arms 
of the United States shall not be used for ad- 
vertising purposes. Second, that no partisan 
devices or inscriptions shall be placed upon or 
attached thereto. Third, that those who treat 
it with indignity or wantonly injure or destroy 
it shall be punished. 

“For these three provisions we earnestly 


plead, if not in the exact form of the bill of- | 


fered by the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, yet in such form and in such detail as 
shall seem to the Congress of the United States 
best calculated to secure honor to our national 
symbol,” —Hartford (Conn.) Telegram. 


A TESTIMONIAL. 
** Just see what handsome teeth Fraulein von 
Pergen has.” 
“Thank you. You’re very complimentary.” 
‘Ah, pardon me! You are perhaps her 
father?” 
* No, her dentist.”-—Der Floh. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 








Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


GEORGIA. 





QOUTHERN FAKMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
‘ 


Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers South 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





’}‘HE COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 

—is the only daily paper in south Carolina 
giving a sworn and detailed circulation state- 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the best 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 
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Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—t/ granted. 
| Must be handed in one week in advance, 


THE EVENING CALL 


| 

| LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 
is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
size of the town. ltis typographically handsome, 
accurate and reliable. Member Associated Press. 
It has more home advertising and foreign adver 
tising than any other evening paper initsfield. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 


THE 


Arizona Republican. 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 





It is printed every day in the year 
at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 
For particulars see 
H.D. LACOSTE, 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Detroit 





~ Suns 


‘Write for our Special 
Summer Rates. 


We aim to give our patrons a fair 
| exchange for your money. 


DETROIT SUNS, 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 





_.., EDUCATIONAL 


are good patrons of the educational 


The Wealthy Cattlemen and Stock Farmers of Texas, Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, the majority of whom are close readers of 


Cexas Stock and Farm Journal 


The Journat has a guaranteed circulation of 16,000 subscribers. 


Offices: Dallas, Fort Worth and San Antonio. 


INSTITUTIONS ... 


institutions of the North and East. 
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New England's Family Paper. 
THE 


Portland Transcript 
TER A pt 
3 The following facts wiii interest 
advertisers who are eooking. | — best 
mediums and who appeal to New Eng 

3 land buyers. 


FIVE FACTS. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 3 | The average weekly circulation 


of the TRaNscRiIpT for the year 
ending July 31, 1897, was 





—j 
— 
rm 


: 443-2 

Largest, Brightest 23,4438 
? One-half of this circulation is in 
and Best Newspaper . ee of it is in New 
published in 3. Probably no paper in the country 


has so many readers per paper. 
the Capital City. 


Many TRANSCRIPTS are borrowed 
from house to house and finally 
sent to relatives in the West or 
South. Ask any New Englander if 
this is not so. 


4 Each issue of the TRANSCRIPT has 


AAALAAAAAAAAA 


RATES AND SAMPLE COPIES ON 3 * ing does not exceed 10 columns 
APPLICATION. ; This means good position for “run 


5 The advertising rates of the TRAN- 

s SCRIPT are moderate, and two or 

three extra good positions can be 
by early application. 


TRANSCRIPT CO. 


Portland, Maine. 


f JAMES C. FARRELL, 


Manager. 
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To Get C1 caine wate 


Advertise in their favorite family paper, 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 


of Jersey City, N. J. 


Average Circulation in 1897, - [4,756 
Actual Average Circulation for Nov., Dec. and pg 15,407 — 
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in four months increased its 
>) i) circulation 25,000 and its 
paid advertising from 2,520 


fell oo tedium 
Magazine ex. 


+ toteee 
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A GOOD GUNNER FOR BUSINESS. 
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‘¢*TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE.’’ 
®R 
When 


you want 

high-grade 

lithographing 

or 

printing 

send to 

The 

Gibbs 

& 

Williams 

Co. 

18 & 20 

Oak Street, 

N. Y., 

corner New 
Chambers 





THE STAMP ga- 
OF ORIGINALITY. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
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THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE 


Each number is worth 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


Che half hour 


Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 
respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 

No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 

Make your contracts now and 
secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 

Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 

Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 


on all news-stands. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro's Sons, 


17 to 21 Vandewater St., New York. 


x) 
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It Has the Entree 


“Tt is with pleasure that I attest that my semi- 
detached connection with PRINTERS’ INK has given 
me a welcome entree to the most exclusive and 
busiest offices in New York. Wherever I have been 
announced as the representative of the Little 
Schoolmaster I have been received with such favor 
that it has opened my eyes to the fact that there 
can be no more potent factor in the publishing and 
advertising line. This is an honest expression of 
my conviction, after having received more than a 
year’s assignments from the proprietor and editor 
of the lively little weekly. 

“J. W. Scuowartz, Journalist.” 


































The busiest men are generally 
quickest to recognize and respect a 
practical journal like Printers’ Ink. 
Its name carries weight with them 
because it helps them in the con- 
duct of one of the vital departments 
of their business. It is edited by 
men who are themselves experienced 
advertisers, and its contributors in- 
clude those who are at the head of 
some of the largest business enter- 
prises in the world. 


PrinTERs’ INK is a journal for advertisers and 
is published weekly. A sample copy can be had 
for 10 cents. A yearly subscription costs $5. 
For $10 any one may have a paid-up subscription 
from now until the end of the century—that is, 
until January 1, 1901. Address PginTERS’ INK, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


. Many Times 





When you. think your 





blood is “out of order” 





the difficulty is really 





only skin deep, as a 






twenty-five cent bottle 


CUTELIX 


will clearly demonstrate. 











Sold by all 
Up-to-date druggists. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
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It's a Good Thing 
To Remember 






That when you contract 
for a poster display on 
the Brooklyn “L” you 
get 126 selected locations 
right where the people 
see them, the posters are 
kept clean, renewed fre- 
quently and are always 
there! no goats to eat 
them up, boys to tear 
them off or rain to wash 
them away. Your dis- 
play is easily ‘checked 
up,’ and you get what 


you buy! 














Cars now Running to New York 



















GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broapway, New York. 
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Che Principal 
Railroad Lines 


of America 


Advertise in 
Our Street Cars == 


and have done so for years— 
that it pays them is self- 
evident. Write for our general 


folder and rates... 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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t READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. — : 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 
i Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window : 
2 cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. $ 
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The editor of the Kenton (Ohio)| plain, straightforward spirit. 


It is no 


News-Republican wants to know what | “ adsmith ” work, but that of a plain 
I have to say to the fact that the ad- | business man who has something to 


vertising to which I have objected in| 
this department is profitable to his | 
advertisers. I haven’t anything to say 
at all except what I have already said. 
The News-Republican is a bright, wide- 
awake paper that the people take and 
read, and any man who lets his busi- 
ness be known there is pretty sure to 
profit by it. All the same, if he makes | 
his announcement ina sensible, busi-| 
ness-like way I don’t believe he’d profit 
any less. I think he’d gain more; 
and I am sure it would be better ad- 
vertising. At the same time, advertis- 
ing, no matter how silly it may sound, 
if it is paying everybody all around, is 
probably good enough. 


*_* 
* 


Here’s plain talk and definite prices. 
It is right in the nick of time, and not- 
withstanding the recent break in 
wheat, the figures might be modified 
and used to advantage. 





a 2a” 


6 } Ohe War 
p Js Gelling 


Wheat is worth about $1.75 
per bushel and is advancing 
every day. The flour mills 
have advanced flour about 
$1.50 per barrel. We advise 
all to buy at once. Notwith- 
standing this fact, we have only 
advanced cur grades from 75 
cents to $1 per barrel. The 
probability is that it will be 
worth about $12 per barrel 
by August 1st. belisk is 
worth $7 per barrel, Water 
$6 and Straights $5.s0. Call 


6 on us when you need flour. 


( JOHN M. SMITH & CO., 
6 45 WueEat STREET. 
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I print this ad here not so much for 
people to copy the wording of it, but | 
for them to imbibe some of its blunt, 


say and says it. 


IAM ee eens A 


First-Class Market. 


I have also a nice line of Groceries 
anda 


First-Class Restaurant 


Ruben Jones’ Plant Fender. 

Fresh Fish twice a week. 

— attention to all. 

am paying the highest price for 

‘aie beef cattle and all other coun- 
try produce. 

All persons indebted to the firm 
of Bailey & Sexton will please settle 
the same with me at once. 


H. F. BURNHAM, 


to Soutu Sr. 


g 





POPOL LOL OLD 


Here is a distinct appeal to a special 
sort of vanity and ought to touch man- 


| kind in a sensitive spot. 





Don’t Hide 
Your Light 
Under a Bushel. 


Handsome socks had about as 
well be worn in your pocket as 
with a high lace shoe. Socks 
are not alone a fad—Low Shoes 
are equally so, We have them 
in all the swell shapes—in Tan, 
Patent Leather, Vici Kid, etc., 
etc. 


J. A. Wells Shoe Co. 
12 Broad St. 
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Here’s a good way to display prices 
so that they will stick out. 


Ladies’ | 
Oxford 
Ties 


Hand-turned Vici Kid Oxfords 
—black or tan—medium opera 
leather heels—patent trimmed 
or plain—cloth or kid top—sizes 

2% to 8—widths A to EE—every 
pair warranted, at 


ONE-FIFTY. — : 


Ladies’ Tan or Black Vici Kid 
Southern Ties—silk vesting tops, 
kid tips—hand turned—tie with 
ribbons — all sizes—perfect fit- 
ting, at 


TWO-FIFTY. 


Ladies’ Fine Black Vici Kid 
Oxfords—kid tips—hand turned 
—all sizes—perfect fitting, at 


TWO DOLLARS. 


Mail Orders receive prompt 
and careful attention, 


FOOTE & CO., 25 Sole St. 


Bes 
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May be adapted to most any business. 


NEE SESEEESEESE ES SECSEEL 


A Question of Fact 


Did you ever read of a mari- 
ner’s compass with only one 
point ? If you have not, we sug- 
gest that you read the following: 

Gowell Bros, point to the fact 
that they sell clothing, furnish- 
ing goods, hats and caps cheaper 
than any house inthe trade. We 
cal} particular attention to our 
line of well-selected clothing at 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.50, $10.00 and 
$12.00 a suit. You will miss it 
“oe overlook this line. 

e have a box kite for each 
boy who buys his suit at our 
store. 

When goods purchased at our 
store are not satisfactory return 
them. We are always glad to 
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see you and will gladly refund 
your money. 


GOWELL BROTHERS, 


17 AND 19 Pear St. 
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This has a good “summery” flavor ; 
makes a man want the goods. 


“On Call.” 


With the weather settling down to 
more hot days, suggestions for Sat- 
urday buying naturally turn to cool 
apparel, We jot down the following : 
Stylish Skeleton-made Clothing. 
Suits of Wool-crashes, fine wors- 
teds and serges. 
Suits of Turkish-crash and Ken- 
tucky-homespun. 
White Sicilian coats. 








White Yacht-cloth coats and 
trousers. 

White duck trousers—and pure | 
linen. | 

Bicycle Suits — $s, $6, $7.50, $8, 
$r1o, $12 


A special bicycle suit—cap to | 
match—$6.75. 

Lightest bicycle suits —Turkish 
crash and Kentucky homespun. 

Underwear, strong lines in the new 
desirable stripes, 50c. per gar- 
ment. Other grades up to ioe. 
Union suits (celebrated Ypsil- 
anti) $2 to $ro per suit in Lisle, 
balbriggan and silk. 


“Shirt Sale.” 


We shall sell, beginning with this 
morning, a freshly-made lot of 300 
Fancy-bosom shirts—just recetved. 

They have been made to our 
order and are of newest designs, 
Oxford and Madras; detached cuffs 
to match bosoms—good values at 


$1.50. 
$1.00. 
BLACK & GREEN, 
18 Walsh Street. 











Here’s a bit of slang that makes 


| appropriate head-line. 





yecececeecesececeeeey 
v Forget It. 


If you’ve got the idea that 
it’s necessary to pay $15 fora 4 
ood Black Clay Worsted Suit, YU 
orget it, and see our 


Black 
$ Clay Worsted Suits 
$8.35. 


They have all the perfections 
that you would wish for in a suit 
for dress wear—fine quality 
cloth, cut in the latest styles, per- 
fect fitting and made up in acare- 
ful and painstaking manner. 


THE HUB, 60 Washington Street. 
SSSESEESCESE CEC ESEENR 
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For a Druggist. 








Cable news 


20 per cent discount ona 
small lot of fine Mahogany 


Don’t think for a moment that 
all Soda is alike. It’s quite the con- 
trary. If you would have Soda 
which is cool, sparkling and of 


matchless flavor, try ours, 
and Golden Oak Parlor and 
ALWAYS GOOD. Library Tables, also a few 


© 
Celery Sarsaparilla is valuable any Japanese Bamboo Tables. | 






{) 


time of the year. It will invigorate _— 

the system as well in pe as in 

April. We make it, which stamps it W. L. WILSON, 

at once as reliable. 
50c-$1.00 per bottle. 


THE BICYCLE GIRL 


returns from her morning spin 
kissed by the sun’s rays. A little 
Witch Cream gently applied pushes 


14 NEWCASTLE STREET. 
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the smarting pain aside. 
) . 
25c-soc per bottle, @ e ittle $ 
® . @ 
oe ® 
TRUSSES. @ Girls 2 
That we have all kinds doesn’t @ make shoe leather disappear ® 
mean everything. It’s the perfec- ® almost as fast as boys—but @ 
tion of our fitting which gives this @ not so with shoes that come ® 
department more than local fame. ® from the “ new shoe store.” @ 
Try us for convincement. @ For a reasonable price here ®» 
— ® you get style, service, work- @ 
fe manship, value, etc., all ® 
® rolled up in any shoe you @ 
@ buy. ®) 
BEDROOM SUITS a. , 
e ®) 
. ® W. B. LOVELESS & CO., @ 
We have them in Birch, Oak, Iron, @ Sixth St. and P. Ave. 
Mahogany and White Enamel, in all ® _ a ee ° 
the new shapes and styles, with CP LSLSVLSLOLOLOLOE 


French mirrors, bevel edge, ranging 
in price from $9.75 up. 


IRON BEDS IN A “Custom-Made” Story. 
WHITE ENAMEL. 
Don't Be a 


There is nothingin the way of house 


urniture forging to the front so fast 
Have your garments cut to 


f 

as Iron Beds. Thsy are neat, clean, 

durable and with brass top rails and 
your order. You can place your 
order with us for as little as 


spindles are very ornamental. 
$15, $18, $20 or $25 for 


KANE & CO. 
Suits, and $45 $5, $6, $7 for 


26 NORTH STREET. 
Trousers—with the privilege of 


making your selection from a 
— of nearly 2.000 designs. 











llama apart tg 


To Sell Cameras. 


Pee RRR EEE 


Lovely June 


portrays Nature in her prettiest 
moods. Every scene has the 
June quality of beauty. Now 
then come the perfect days for 
Camera work. We carry all 
kinds at prices the lowest east 
of Boston. 


SNAP SHOT & CO., 
402 SHUTTER ST. 
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Such ye are indeed a temp- 
tation—but when backed up by 
our guarantee for first-class 
workmanship, trimming and fit- 
ting--you can hardly afford to 
overlook this opportunity of 
dressing well at a nozninal cost. 

Are you skeptical? Then call 
and let us prove our boast. 


SHEARS & PATTERN, 
500 Custom St 
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Akron, 


Beacon-Journal. 


Ashtabula, 


Beacon. 


Bellefontaine, 


Index. 


Bucyrus, 
Telegraph. 


Cambridge, 


Jeffersonian. 


Defiance, 


Republican-Express. 


East Liverpool, 
Crisis. 


Findlay, 
Republican. 


Gallipolis, 


Journal. 


Hamilton, 
Republican-News 


Ironton, 
Irontonian. 


Kenton, 
News. 


Lancaster, 
Eagle. 


Lima, 
Times-Democrat. 


Mansfield, 


News. 


Marietta, 
Register. 


larion, 
Star. 


llassillon, 
Independent. 


rit. Vernon, 


News. 


Newark, 
Tribune. 


Norwalk, 
Reflector. 


Piqua, 
Call. 














THE 


Select List 


OF 


Ohio Dailies 


will carry your adver- 


tisement to more homes 
for the same amount of 
money than you could 
possibly reach by ran- 
dom advertising. Cor- 
respond with this list 
of papers for rates. 
They are the cream of 
the State. 


Portsmouth, | Warren, 





Times. Chronicle. 
Salem, Wooster, 
News. Republican. 
Xenia, 
Sandusky, Gazette and 
Register. Torchlight. 
Sydney, Youngstown, 
Democrat-News. Vindicator. 
Springfield, Zanesville, 
Republic-Times. Courier. 
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SCGRAPINGS 


worked 
all right. 


OFFICE OF 
VOLUSIA COUNTY RECORD. 








PRINTERS INK JONSON, De LAND, Fla., June 20, 1898. 
8 Spruce St., New York. 

DEAR SIR—Under separate cover I send you copy of RECORD, printed with 
your ink, the scrapings from an old keg standing a long time. Is there any- 
thing wrong with it, and how does it look from a Campbell Country Cylinder ? 
I can get all the ink I want on time, but I inclose check for another order of 
I believe that Iam one of your first customers, and have never 


your ink. 
made a change for other makes since. Send by freight, Clyde’s New York & 
Florida Line. Yours very truly, 


B. E. PREVATT. 





I examined the copy of the paper sent by 
Mr. Prevatt and I must admit that it is much 
more than I expected from the scrapings of an 
old keg of news ink. It only proves that the 
last ounce of my ink is as good as the first 
ounce, and age makes no difference in it. It is 
true that nearly all of my competitors are sell- 
ing below my prices on credit, but the majority 
of my customers feel that I was the man who 
revolutionized the ink trade and will not change 
under any consideration. My terms are strictly 
cash with the order and if the goods are not 
found as represented, I refund the money and 
pay all freight charges. 

Send for my price list. Address 

PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce St., New York. 





My News Ink is sotd as follows: 


500-Ib, barrels, at ‘ ‘ $20 00 
250 ** kegs, - , ° ° ° 11 25 
roo ‘ “ . ° ° 5 00 
50 “eé “eé ae ‘ ‘ 2 75 


25 sé ee “6 is 6 I 50 











Ad 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





DEPARTMENT 


criticism. There is no charge for it. 





‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
logues or = tor advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
PRINTERS’ Ink * pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 


SOOOee 440+ 66e rocsed 





A. Kierer Druc Company. } 
INDIANAPOLIs, Ind., May 27, 1898. 
Chas, Austin Bates: 

Dear Str—I notice, in your issue of May 
25th, that you have commented on some poetry 
by J. S. Blome & Co., of Reading, Pa. Judg- 
ing from gow criticism, I infer that you do not 
take much stock in poetry as a means of adver- 

tising. I have, however, taken the liberty of 

inclosing copy of an ad for the Cubanola Ci igar, 
which appeared in yesterday’s Indianapolis 
News. This was written specially for us by 
our “‘Cubanola poet,” and I should like to 
have your opinion as to whether it would come 
under “‘ good poetry ” or “‘ bad.” 

Incidentally, I might say that the article ad- 
vertised has been a big seller with ss for the 
past ten years, we having during that time sold 
over 50,000,000 of them. We attribute our suc- 
cess to the fact that we have a good cigar and 
to judicious newspaper er Yours re- 
spectfully, T. A. ALForb. 





The Volunteers 
Are Growling...... 


(Private G., Battery A.) 


The volunteers are waiting on Chickamauga’s 
steep : 

They’re growling and they’re swearing, and 
their temper’s hard to keep ; 

They’re fighting bugs and skeeters and not the 
Dons of Spain ; 

They want to hear the bugles sound the for- 
ward-march again. 

They went to war for honor, for glory, for the 


a 
But a they say they’re side-tracked and left 
to hold the bag; 
They’re not envious of Dewey, of Sampson or 
of Schley, 
But they want up to the counter where our 
Uncle has the pie! 


WHILE WAITING FOR PIE 


we would advise the friends of our gallant boys 
in blue to send them as a solace, a comfort and 


joy— 

CUBANOLA, 
the only 5-cent cigar sold in Indiana that has 
Genuine Long Havana Filler. They know 
what Cubanola is and will appreciate Cubanola. 
When you buy for yourself, remember the boys. 

(<#-"CUBANOLA sold by first-class dealers 
all over Indiana. 
Sole distributors, 
A. KIE FER DRUG Cco., 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


~ a rule, I I don’ t think ‘much « of 
poetry in advertising, partly because, 
as a rule, the poetry is pretty bad. 

The Cubanola poet is, I believe, Mr. 
Charles Dennis, a well-known newspa- 
per man of Indianapolis, and his poetry 
is usually good. 


If jingles are good—that is, if they 
are pointed and tell the advertiser’s 
story rhythmically—they may consti- 
tute the very best kind of advertising. 

Charles M. Snyder has certainly 
made jingles advertise “Hump” hook 
and eyes most successfully. I heard 
a woman say the other day: “I wish 
the man who invented these Hump 
hook and eyes had never been born; 
you can never get them unhooked, and 
you can’t get anything else in the 
stores. If you ask for hooks and eyes 
the clerk immediately hands out 
Humps, and unless you make a spe- 
cial effort to get something else the 
Humps are thrust upon you.” 

Whether this condition is the result 
of good advertising alone, or whether 
it is good advertising and good busi- 
ness management combined, one can 
only guess, but certainly the advertis- 
ing must have done its part. 

Certainly the advertising of the Cu- 
banola cigar must have been good or 
the Kiefer Drug Company couldn’t 
have sold an average of five million a 
year in their comparatively limited 
local territory. 

** 

Ed. J. Payson, of Fredricton, N. B., 
sends me some ads that he has written 
for local advertisers. 

Most of them are only fairly good, 
but this one is excellent : 


VAN CAMP 


is a German-Yankee who knows 
how to can goods that please people. Van 
Camp’s canned products are reputed from ocean 
to ocean for their unrivaled excellence. We 
have Van Camp’s pork and beans in tomato 
sauce in 1,2 and 3 Ib. tins; Van Camp’ $s con- 
centrated tomato soup ; Van Camp’s macaroni 
and cheese. Van Camp’s catsup. Connoisseurs 
regard these goods as the best in the world. A 
trial order solicited. 
We give satisfaction or the money 
back. 


Cc. F. McKENDRICK, 
Telephone 77. 








It seems to me a very smart thing 
for the retailer to advertise advertised 
articles. In this way he gets the bene- 
fit of all the general advertising that 
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has reached the people in his commu- 
nity. For instance, take an ad in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This paper 
takes it into over seven hundred thou- 
sand homes. There are approximately 
fourteen million homes in the entire 
United States. In other words, ihis ad 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal goes into 
one house in every twenty. In a town 
of ten thousand people there are prob- 
ably two thousand homes. One hun- 
dred of these homes receive the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and its occu- 
pants are pretty sure to see a promi- 
nent ad in the Journal. 

By adding half a dozen magazines 
of large circulation one can easily 
evolve the reasonable theory that a 
given advertisement reaches one home 
in every four or five the country over. 
Even if the ad is in only one paper like 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and reaches 
only one house in twenty in a town of 
ten thousand people, one hundred of 
the best people in town may be pre- 
sumed to know something about the 
advertised article, and the local dealer 
who advertises the fact that he has 
this article is pretty sure to get some 
trade, and he is also pretty sure to gain 
a little in his reputation for handling 
reliable, desirable goods. 


*,* 
“THe INDIAN CHIEFTAIN.” 
ViniTA, Ind. Ter., June 4, 1898. 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates, New York: 

Srr—The undersigned has been selected to 
present td the Indian Territory Press Associa- 
tion a paper on “‘ Foreign Advertising.” 

As his paper, the /udian Chieftain, runs 
less of this class of advertising than the average 
country paper, it seems fair to say he knows 
less about the subject than his colleagues, and 
it is therefore difficult to account for the assign- 
ment. 

To aid me I need some information and 
make bold to come to the fountain head. 

Per thousand circulation, is it a fact that 
space in the country paper is the highest priced 
which the advertiser uses? 

Why does he pay the excess?’ 

In the event a paper having 1,000 circulation 
should by legitimate means increase it to 1,500, 
will the foreign advertiser or his agent increase 
price onohalt 

If not, why not? 

And if not half, how much? 

Is the value of space materially increased (in 
the judgment of the “ foreign advertiser ’’) by 
reason of a paper running less quantity of ad- 
vertising? 

Can you give mea “ how much ” answer to 
this query? 

Hoping for a few moments of your valuable 
time, I am, yours respectfully, 

M. E. MiLForp, Publisher Chieftain. 


The best thing that Mr. Milford can 
say to the members of the Indian Ter- 
ritory Press Association about foreign 
advertising is: “ Let it alone.” 


There is no reason that I can see 
why the foreign advertiser should pay 
a less rate for space in a local paper 
than a local advertiser pays. 

If I were running a country news- 
paper I would have just one rate for 
advertising, whether it were local or 
foreign. The fact that this rate would 
probably make. it unprofitable for the 
foreign advertiser to use the paper 
really makes no difference. 

It isn’t fair to the local advertiser to 
take foreign advertising at a special 
rate. 

It isn’t profitable for the publisher 
to take foreign advertising at a 
special low rate. He will spend more 
time getting the contract and straight- 
ening out the kicks that will come from 
long insertions, commissions, etc., than 
the whole ad amounts to. He would 
make double the money by devoting his 
time to either the local business depart- 
ment of his paper, the subscription de- 
partment or the news department. The 
country publisher ought to make a good, 
newsy local country paper for local 
readers and local advertisers. He ought 
to have one price for admission to 
everybody, and if the foreign adver- 
tiser doesn’t want to pay it let him 
stay out. 

The cost per thousand circulation in 
a paper of 1,000 circulation must be 
proportionately greater than it would 
be in a paper of 100,000 or 500,000 
circulation. I believe that a thousand 
circulatiou of a really bright local 
weekly in a small town is worth more 
than a thousand circulation of a daily 
in a big city. But, except in rare 
cases, I do not believe it is worth as 
much more as has to be paid for it. A 
dollar a column per issue in a paper of 
a thousand circulation makes the rate 
one-third of a cent a line per thousand, 
and that is much higher than a thou- 
sand circulation will cost in any daily 
of 10,000 circulation. 

Why does the foreign advertiser 
sometimes pay the excessive rate of 
the country paper? 

In the case of perhaps half a dozen 
of the very largest advertisers the rate 
is paid because the advertiser feels 
that he wishes to reach absolutely” 
everybody in the country, and because 
he has already used all of the cheaper 
space that he can buy. 

Sometimes the higher rate is paid 
in the country weekly because. for 
some reason or other, the advertiser 
wishes to cover that particular terri- 
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tory and can find no other cheaper 
way to do it. 

Sometimes the advertiser pays the 
excessive rate because he doesn’t know 
any better—because his judgment is 
bad. 

The foreign advertiser is usually 
pretty smart man, but he is a man, 
after all, and therefore not infallible. 

T certainly do not think that an in- 
crease of 500 by a paper of 1,000 cir- 
culation would make the foreign ad- 
vertiser increase the rate proportion- 
ately. He will not increase it primar- 
ily, because he won’t have to, because 
the country publisher will not have 
nerve enough to stick to his increased 
rate, and the advertiser knows it. 

I don’t believe the value of space is 
materially increased by reason of the 
small quantity of the advertising. On 
the other hand, I believe that the best 
results are obtained from papers that 
are full of advertising. This may be 
because the papers that are full are 
usually the best papers, and are full 
because they are the best. But I am 
inclined to think that the more adver- 
tising there is in a paper the more the 
readers of that paper read the adver- 
tising. 

* 
* 

In advertising check punches the 
Southern Rubber Stamp Works, of 
Richmond, Va., tells the following 
very pertinent story: 

A man once owned a horse. He drove him 
all day and at night he stabled him in his barn. 

He had never bought a lock for the barn 
door, Every day he made up his mind to buy 
one. Either through stinginess or thoughtless- 
ness he put it off. One fine morning he went 
to the barn to get the horse. He found out 
that during the night thieves had entered and 
taken his horse away. 

The man raised a great outcry. Then, 
strange to say, bought a lock. May be he 
thought they would come the next night to 
steal his hay. 

This is not a new story. 


# * 
* 


L. W. Spooner, of Petersburg, Va., 
sends me a good ad, which he says 
may be a bad one. 

R. M. Irwin, of Nashville, Tenn., 
sends me a horrible example, and says: 
“ We think it is a model advertisement 
and would be hard to beat.” 

*Twas ever thus. 

The man who is perfectly satisfied 
that what he has is the best to be had 
generally has pretty nearly the worst 
he can get. 

The man who is satisfied never im- 
proves. If he is satisfied he gets into 
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arut and stays there, and the longer 
he stays the deeper the rut becomes 
and the further his competitors go 
ahead of him. 

The ad that Mr. Spooner sends me 
isn’t remarkable in any way; the dis- 
play is better than the wording, and 
yet Mr. Spooner worries about the 
display and doesn’t worry about the 
wording. 

The wording is of first importance. 
No matter how badly displayed an ad 
may be, it is sure to find some readers, 
and if it tells its story well it will find 
among its readers some customers. 
No matter how pretty it is, if it doesn’t 
tell its story it won’t sell goods. 

I can’t show you how bad this bath 
cabinet ad is without making a photo- 
graphic reproduction of it, and for 
that I haven’t time. You can see for 
yourself how it is written and, in a 
measure, how it is displayed. In the 
original the reading matter was set 
solidly across about a column and a 
half, About half the reading matter 
was set in bold-face type, the idea 
being to emphasize the important 
points. As a matter of fact, the bold- 
face type simply helped to make the 
ad hard to read. It also helped to 
make it hard to print. It is next to 
impossible to mix up a lot of bold-face 
type with regular Roman type and 
make it print properly. You are sure 
to get too much ink on the Roman or 
too little ink on the bold face. 


HYGIENIC —s—iws 
BATH CABINET. 


“ONLY PERFECT VAPOR BATH.” 
LATEST PATENT APRIL 5, 1898. 

Absolutely the only one automatically con- 
structed so you can supply yourself with drink- 
ing water, mop or sponge your face and get ri 

of spent and foul contents of cabinet without 
assistance. Self-purifying, noxious gases from 
ae being ey removed and replaced by 
fresh heat. Carrying its full quota of oxygen, 
which equalizes and stimulates its effect. Bet- 
ter results at lower temperatures and without 
oppression. Don’t confound it with the heavy, 
‘“gawkey,’”’ bunglesome square, or the cheap 
imitation rubber claptraps, which confine the 
heat with its poisonous gases and with which 
you positively can not take a satisfactory bath 
without some one to help you. We sell ten 
times as many as any firm in the world (taking 
their own figures), in proportion to age of 
advertising. Price, everything complete, $5.00. 
Express charges prepai 32-page book testi- 
monials free. Agents wanted. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. One agent sold 300 in six wee >ks; some 
sell 12 ina day. No “ catch-penny’’ methods. 


R. M. IRWIN, 
INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER, 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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ONE EYE WITNESS, 





IS BETTER THAN 





TEN HEARSAYS. 








That our papers give results is not 
a matter of hearsay. Hundreds of 
eye witnesses (advertisers) testify 
to the fact that the way to get 


Results is to advertise in 


MONTHLY 


Boyce’s weexies WEEKLIES 


The monthly has a proved circula- 





tion of over 500,000 copies and the 
weeklies over 600,000; the rate per 
line in each is $1.60, no discounts. 
Come and go as you please. Let 
your results determine the length 


of your contract. 


YOURS FOR RESULTS, 


y f BOYCE C0 Boyce Building, 
5 ») ‘CHICAGO. 
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Greatest Circulation of any newspaper on 
earth. Greatest publicity for advertisers for 
less cost per thousand: circulation than any 
other advertising medium. 


DESIGNED BY hs ( eye ey, apes € 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES . NEW YORAO (Sats B® Us 








